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ADVERTISEl\I ENT. 


'THE publication of this Analysis has been delayed, 
to give time for the preparation of a paper which it 
,vas intended to insert in the Appendix. It has, 
however been eventually suppressed; partly, because 
it had outgrown the limits. which I could properly 
have assigned it; but chiefly, because its satisfactory 
completion must have required more time, as ,veIl as 
qualifications of another sort, than I had to besto,v. 
I t ,vas originated by a remark of Bishop Butler, 
that Analogical reasoning and the fallacies incident 
to it, belong "to the subject of logic, and is a part 
of that subject which has not yet been thoroughly 
considered;" to ,vhich was appended an expression of 
his uncertainty "ho,v far the extent, compass, and 
force of Analogical reasoning can be reòuced to 
general heads anò ruleR, and the ,vhole be fornled 
into a system." The essay, so far as I ,vas enabled 
to con1plete it, served to convince me, upon the one 
haud, that the formation of a Rysten1, scarrely less 
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accurate and artificial than the commonly received 
system of logic, ,vas not impossible; and, on the 
other, that I should do "ell to leave it to abler hands 
than Iny o,vn. In the one or other of our Uni- 
versities, the subject Inay possibly find some one 
competent and willing to give it the consideration 
,vhich its importance deserves. 
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THE AUTHOR'S INTRODUCTION.. 


PROBABLE evidence may vary from the lo,vest possible pre- 
sunlption to the highest moral certainty: and by this is 
essentially distinguished from demonstrative. 
Slight presumptions, indeed, are not probabilities in the 
common use of the word: but they are of the nature of pro- 
babilities: for being often repeated, they amount at length 
even to moral certainty. 
That which chiefly constitutes probability is expressed in 
the ,vord likely, verisimile. And it ,,
l beget presu111ption, 
opinion, or conviction, according as the event to which it is 
like has sometimes, most commonly, or always, so far as ,",pe 
know, come to pass at like times, places, or occasions. 
Probable evidence can only relate to beings of limited ca- 
l)acities; but to them it is the very guide of life; for in all 
questions, speculative or practical, preslll11ption ever so low', 
if there be none on the opposite side, or ever so little greater 
on one side than the other, decides us. And in matters of 
practice it lays as in point of prudence under the obliga- 
tion of iUllnediate action; and in practical matters, preSlllllp- 
tions still less than these are observed and acted upon by 
reasonable men; those, namely, which make one side of a 
question equally supposable with the other: and even such 
as are less still: for men will act e
gerly ,vhen the probabili- 
ties of success are against them. 
rrhe nature of Pl'obability, and the fallacies incident to ana- 
logical reasoning, belong to logic: although, (it is obseryed,) 


· Since there is no articulated course of argument in this Introduction, nothing 
further has been attempted than to abridgE' and condense thE' observation
 it 
contains. 
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it is a part of logic "rhich has yet to be investigated, and if 
found capable, reduced to a ::;ystem. 'I'hcy will not ho,vever 
be entered upon here. It is enough tlrtt the kind of argu.. 
Juent is just, natural, and conclusive. 
Au instance of analogical reasoning is adduced from · 
Orig{\n, to the effect -that he ,,,,ho believes the Scripture 
and the constitution of 
 ature to be froln one author, ,vill 
e
pect to find sinlÏlar difficulties in both. Thi::, renlark gives 
occasion to hvo others, ,vhich seeIU to follo,v in a like "ray of 
reflection: and l11ay be thus put. 'fhat he 'vho refuses God 
as the \.uthor of the ScriptUl"<'b on account of the
e diffi.. 
culties, nlay, for the same reason, refuse hinl as the _\.uthor 
of Nature: and, that he ,vho allow.s God as the Author of 
nature is refuted thereby in all his objections againbt Scrip- 
ttu e, in l"e
pect of pal"ticulars "hich ha,.e anything analogical 
to theln in nature. 
Abstract reasoning fro III principles not a
certained, and 
reasoning from correct principles iluproperly applied to par.. 
ticulars, are both of thenl faulty: but ,vhere the principles 
of our reasoning and its application are correct, it is perfectly 
just to argue fJoln knO'VJ.l facts to others like then1: as from 
that part of the Divine governInent over intelligent creattu.ef. 
,vhich conIes under our vie"., to that larger and lllorc general 
governn1ent over thelu "rhich is beyond it. 
Since then thi
 kind of argul11ent i
 practical,-of daily 
use in COlnmon life ,-conclusive in proportion to the exact... 
ness of the analogy,-alld 11aving the authority of so great a 
nanle as Origen's for its application to religion,-it ÏJ, pro- 
posed in this treatise to apply it to that subject, i. e. to reli- 
gion natural and revealcd; an intclligent Author of natUl"e 
and natural Governor of the ,vorld being assluned. 

ro those ,,-ho S!)ecltlatc ho,v the ,,-orld might be ordered 
better than it i
, ans,ver is made, by sho,ving that ,ve have 
not faculties for this kind of speculation; and consequently 
that the plan they ",.ould fix upon would not even be the 
best, according to their own notion of best: for granting that 
they rightly perceive the 'v hole ultimate design and end in 
"the most yirtue and happilles:5 possible," yet we are not 
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able to determine the means most conducive to this-not in 
the case of a single or isolated person :-much less then of 
the ,vorlel considered as a complex systeln in itself :-and yet 
less again of the ,,"orid in its possible complicated relations to 
the ""hole universe. But C"re are reminded) although we 
ourselves cannot judge of the best means, '\ve are assured 
that all is going on rightly under the government of God: 
for we have a sufficient practical proof of His moral perfec- 
tions in that inherent feeling of them, ,vhich is the voice of 
God speaking in us. 
Instead of this visionary employment, ,ve are reconllilended 
to reduce the conduct of nature to,vards intelligent creatures, 
as far as ,ve can, to general laws, as we gain by induction 
the la,vs which relate to inanimate matter; and to compare 
the kno,vn course of things and the government we find our- 
sel ves under "with ,vhat religion teaches us to believe and 
expect: and to see whether they are not analogous, and may 
not be resolved into the same principles of Divine conduct. 
The analogy here proposed consists of several parts, va- 
rying in exactness: being sometimes in itself a real practical 
proof, sometimes only a confirmation of what has been 
proved other ways. It will however show conclusively that, 1 
as a system prior to its proof, religion is not a subject of ri- 
dicule, unless the system of nature be so too. It will answer 
all objections against the system, and a great many against I 
the evidence. 
As a conclusion to the Introduction, the scheme of the 
Treatise is briefly set out. Of ,yhich the :first part concerns 
religion in general, and tends to establish the following pro- 
positions :-that there is a future state-of rewards and pu- 
nishnlents-according to every man's conduct :-that the 
present life in reference to that future one is a state of pro- 
bation,-and of discipline ;-that the fact of this moral plan 
renlains unaffected by any notions of necessity :-and its cha- 
racter, by any of those seeming objections which are con- 
ceived by our ignorance. The second part has to do with 
religion as a special and particular dispensation, that, namely, 
of Christianity: ,vherein these points are considered :-its 
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iInportancc :-its proof fronl n1Ïraclcs :-the seeming 
trang('- 
IH\;;S of lUallY of its statenlcnts and provisions :-its nature a
 
a schenle or systeJll :-its particular SystCDl as connected \\
ith 
a 
lediator and IIis red
nIption :-th
 partial degree of it
 
revelation, both in the extent of its diffusion among men, and 
in its o\\'n clcarnc
s :-and, the particular evidence ,,'hich 
there is for it. _\.nd the ,,-hole is "
ound up by sho,,'ing that 
the ,,\rgUl1lcnt fronl .Llnalogy is in general unanswerable, and 
undoubtedly of ,,"eight on the side of religion. 


. 



TH.E ANAI
OGY 


OF 


N A 1-' U R A L 


RELIGION 


TO THE 


CONSTITUTION AND COURSE OF NATURE. 


CHAPTER I. 


O.F A F U T U R E J, J }<' E. 


"V E argue the existence of a future state' fro 111 analogy: 
because 
I. The change ,ve should experience ,vould be scarcely 
greater than ,vhat 've have already undergone, or than 
the transfonnations ,vhich ,ve ,vitness in various ani111als; 
and because, 
II. Frolll analogy ,ve learn that there is a presulnption in 
favour of the continuance of our living po,vers, unless we 
have ground to believe that death ,,,ill be their destruction. 
If it be objected that there is such ground, it must arise, 
either [1] fro111 the reason of the thing; or [f2] from the 
analogy of nature. But, 
1. "r e cannot argue froln the reason of the thing: for 
,ve kno,v not ,vhat death is in itself; and its effects, so 
far as ,ve kno,v them, do not imply the destruction of 
a living agent: nor do ,ve kno,y on ,vhat the exercise,- 
much less therefore the existence ,-of our living powers 
depends. 
2. "r e cannot argue fro111 the analogy of nature: for 
although death removes the sensible proof, ,ve before 
had, of the possession of living po,vers by animals, it 
affords no ground for belief that they are by that event 
deprived of them: while the fact that ,ve can trace the 
possession of them to the last point that our faculties 
B 
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pennit, (and tlùs, strengthened b
 the consideration of 
the changes ,,
hich "
e ourselves have all.cad) unùergone 
,,-ithout being destroyed,) supplies proof on the oppo- 
site side-that they are not destroyed by death. 


Ho,,
ever, as inlagination indulged frolll our youth up has a 
strong po,ver over reason itself, "-e ,,-ill examine the grounds 
of the ilnaginarr presumption that death will be our de- 
struction. 
All such pr(\suluption nlust go on the supposition that ,\Yf1 are 
conlpolmded, and so discerptiblc. 
But the suppo
ition is fabe. For, 
1. "T ere the Illotion of a particle of Blatter indivisible,. so 
that it bhould be a contradiction to 
UPl)ose part of thp 
Illotion to (\xist and part not, the 1)0"-(\1' of Illotion, and 
con:'L'quently the subject in ,,-hich the po,y(\r residec:, 
".. e. the atouI, ,vould b(\ indivisible also: so, the COll- 
sciousne
s of our existence being- granted to be indiyisible, 
the po,'-C'r of consciousness by ,,-hich "-e becollle conscious 
must be so too; and therefore, "e ourselves, the subjects 
in ,,-houl the po,,'er is, ,vho have and exercise it, Juust be 
in like manner indivisible. b 
Fronl hence is deduced ncce
sarily, 
1. That our organised bodies are no lnore ourselves, 
or part of ourselves, than any other extraneous nlatter 
,,,hatsocyer ,vith ,vhich ,ve have to do: and it is easily 
supposabl{\ "e luay exist out of theIn, or in any others 
different from our present ones. 
2. That the dis
olution of organiscd bodies, ho\\'ever 
many we might animate in succession, could have no 
conceivable tendency to destroy the living beings our.. 
selves, or to deprive us of living faculties. 
II. Although experimental observations, from the nature of 


a Some considerations on this urgument \\ ill be found in an A ppendi x at the 
enù of the Volume. 
b For if u:e coulJ he divided. each severed part would have the power of con- 
Aciousness in it
elf: and th
re would ensue separate consciousnesses-which is 
c... ntl ory to th
 hypothesi
. 
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the thing, can do nothing IHorp than fall Ùl with the sup- 
position of our absolute oneness and shnplicity, yet, leaving 
it undeterlnined whether our living substances be luaterial 
or iI1l11laterial, they Inay lead us to conclude certainly that 
these our gross organised bodies are no part of ourselves, 
nor can involvp us in their o,vn destruction. And this 
they do. For experimental observation sho,vs that we 
may lose great part of our bodie
: that ,ve have been all 
111uch less in btùk than ,ve are, and that even then we 
might have lost great part: and that by the unceasing 
operations of nature w"e are in fact continually changing 
the ,vhole of thenl ; "rhile, nevertheless, ,ve remain the saIne 
living agents. 
The following, 
nhsidiary to this general argull1ent, are 
appended to it: 
1. Though "Te should grant that the living substance
 are 
nlaterial, and so not absolutely indiscerptible, '\T(' do not 
therefore grant that death ,viII be our dissolution; for it 
would even then relnain to be proved that 'the living 
being' exceeds in bulk those solid elementary particles 
of l1latter, ,,-hich there is no ground to think any natural 
po,ver could dissolve. 
2. Since-there are certain systellls of lllatter, (
ay flesh 
and bones,) ,,,hich, by our tel11porary connection ,vith, 
and subsequent alienation :froIn, theIn, have been proved 
to be not ourselces / and since-there are no systenls of 
Jnatter ,vhich ,ve have reason to think 've are differently 
related to than to these; it follo,vs that-therefore there 
are no systems of l1latter, (say internal ones,) but w.hich ,ye 
have reason to think are not ourselres
. and consequently 
none whose destruction ,ye may apprehend to be the 
destruction of ourF\elves. It is added here- 
a. 'Ve haye several times over lost the grf'ater part, 
perhaps the ,vhole, of our bodies, by one law of na- 
ture, and renlain the saUle living agents; ,vhy Il1ay 
"re not then suffer the like by another la,v, and yet 
remain the saIne '? for the question is not affected by 
the length of tilne occupied in the proce8
. 
B Q 
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. It rannot be objected that the pùrtion:-; "e have lo:o;t 
arp only adycntitious luatter; for ,ve luay lose entire 
lilnb
, conlprising 
olid parb and Ye
sels of the original 
body; or .if not. "e have no proof that any of these 
are di"olved or alienated by death. 
ry. And after all-...\..ll foreign nlatter ,,-hich affects us, 
and over ,,-hich "-e have po,,-er, bears a relation to us 
similar in kind, though not in degree, ,,-ith those 
part:; of thp body ,,-ith ".hich ,r(' arc In04 n('arlr re- 
la tc d. 
3. Th(" conclu
ion that cf'rtniu cOlnpounded f'y:'\tCIllS of 
. . 
lnatter, our gro:ss orgaui
ed bodies, are not ourselves, is 
fortified and coufinn('d by adverting to particular parts 
of those bodie
, the organs nanlcly of (a) perception 
and of (b) nlotion; ana sho,ving that they are not iden- 
tical ,vith the living po" ers, ,vhosc i11strulllents, ref'pec- 
tively, they are. And, 
(a.) In the ca
(' of the perceptive organs; it is proyed 
that they are not identical, bY' that capacit,. ,vhich the 
percpiying po,ver::, have of elnploying foreign nlattcr in 
a sin1Ìlar luauner ,,-ith th('ir 0"'11 proper organs; and for 
the silnilar purpose of preparing obj('cts for, and con- 
YCyillg thelll on to, thcnl
(\lyf's; as gla

('s are nlade to 
assist the sight, acous,tical instruments the hearing, or 
anything held in the hand, tl}("\ touch; (or if the t,vo 
last instance
 are questioncd, "e 111ay fall back on the 
first, as the nlo
t evidcnt of the three, and thcn, froln 
that, infer the others by analogy;) frolll ,\yhence it is 
clearly to be gathered that our bodily organs of percep- 
tion are in like lnanner only inst runlent
; anù not them- 
seh-es percipient
. 
". It is noted here, to guard the argunlent fron1 pos- 
sible objection-that it is not affinlled that "-e can 
trace up the whole process of perceiving to the living 
po,vers of perception; but only, that fronl experi- 
mental observations ,ve conclude that the bodily organs 
are not the percipients. 
ß. l
he argull1ent is strengthcned-by observing that 
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men nlay lose SOllle of the organs of sense, thenlsclves, 
the living beings, renlaining unllnpaired. 
y. It is further strengthened-by adducing the phæno- 
nlena of dreallls, in which the percciving powers 
exercise latent, and ,vhat beforehand must have becn 
uIlÏ1nagined, capacities of lively pcrception, 'without 
the interycntion of the organs of sense. 
(b.) In the case of the organs of 1110tion; it is proycd that 
they are not identical ",-ith the living po,vers of Illotion. 
For, if a limb be amputated and artificially supplied, thc 
active po,ver reluains: and foreign matter, a
 a pole or 
lever, increasing the capabilities of the ann, Inay be 
used for the same purpose, and in a sin1ilar Inanner, ,vith 
the ann itself: and further, thcre is no discernible ap- 
pearance that the lÏ111b
 aloe endued ,,
ith the po,rer of 
::,elf-nlotion or self-direction; although (as conlponent 
parts of a Inachine) they are illstrlunents of Illotion to 
each other, and have parts of themseh-es instruments of 
Illotion to other parts. 
l'he sunl of the observations concerning these two classes 
of our present living pow'ers is to this effect: That the 
bodily organs have no part in the conception, or in the 
execution, of an act of perception or l1lotion, in any other 
,yay than foreign luatter fonned into suitable instrlunents 
lnight like".ise have: consequently, that "e have no 
other it-inti of relation to thenl than ""e should have to 
such instrunlents: and as a further consequence upon 
this, that there i
 no probability that the destruction of 
any such organs ,,,,ill be the destruction of the perceiving 
or nloving agents. 
And the SUlll of the entire arglllnent as derived froIn ex- 
perilnental observation aluounts to this :-'Ihat it is found 
by experience that the di
solution of systelllS of l1latter "Tith 
,vhich "re are nlost intÏInately connected, and the destruc- 
tion of several of the organs of sense or nlotion thereunto 
belonging, is not the dissolution or destruction of the living 
beings ourselves: and therefore it admits of demonstrative 
proof, that it is in no degree probable that any other :system 
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of luatter, or <lny other organs J standing to 11;:) only in a 
like relation, could bv their di
solution or destruction 
affect Ub luore fatally than these. ,A.nd no reabon is given 
us to suppo
e that "-e havc a different relatiout'hip ,,-ith 
an
 thing that is dis
olved by death. 
OIU'.-- Rut thi
 rea:-;olling ,vill prove too Inuch; f()r it ,vould 
equally infer the immortality, and consequent capacity for 
everlasting happine:,
, of the brute creation. 
..tÍns.-'l'he objection is ,vcak as well as invidious. For, 
1. Granting that inl1norta1it
 iUlplie'i rational and moral 
agency: (a.) Othcr anitnal..; may no'v hayc their fu- 
ture po'w{'rs latently, a
 'YC formerly had our exi
ting 
oncs. (b) 'rheir having no present u
e of them does 
not sho"r the contrary; for thi
 is but analogous to a 
general lal\ of nature; 
incc Inoral and intellectual 
agent:--, (
uch in reference to this ,,'orId,) have no use of 
their po'rer
 for the considerablc period of infancy and 
childhood. (c) K either does their leaving th(' ,,'orld 
" ithou t arriving a t the use of them prove the contrary; 
since a large portion of the luunan race actually do the 
same. But, 
2. 1'\ ahu'al inll110rtality docs not in the least degree imply 
rational or moral agency: and ( ) the economy of the 
univer
e may require beings ,,
ho are 110t capable of it : 
".hilc (b) the fancied difficulty of their disposal is one 
founded cntirely, and n10
t evidcntly, in our o'\'n ig- 
norance. 
It h
 been sho'\'n1 therefore that thi
 objection, so triuDl- 
phantly urged, is ,\
ithout any real force whateyer. 
(It i
 further observed, that thoHgh it ,,'ou1d apply, if it 
applied at all, to the greater part of the natural proofs 
of our inUl1ortality, yet not equally to the ,vhole: for 
that it is less applicable to the following one.) 
III. 'There is a class of our p'ì"escJd potoers, those namely, 
of reflection, so evidently distinct from, and independent 
of, our body, as to give no reason to think that its di
solu- 
tion ,vould [1] destroy, or even [2] 
u!'pf'nd, them. 
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1. It does not appear that death ,vill destroy our present 
reflecting powers. For, 
ll. It appears that, although in the first instance ex- 
ternal organs are needful for the acquisition of ideas, 
yet, these being gained, ,,,.e lnay live in a state of 
reflection (as distinguished from a state of sensation) 
",ithout further help from the body: for, as a nlatter 
of fact, ".e observe our intellectual po,vers energizing 
intensely, and producing their pleasurable or painful 
results, without any such help being perceptible: 
And if no connection can be traced behveen the two 
in their existence, ,\ye can have no ground to suppose 
any in their dissolution. 
b. And ,ve find in certain cases, that disease, through 
the whole progress of its gradual course, does not even 
impaiT these po,vers; and ,ve have no cause to ima- 
gine that at a certain point it ",,.ill destroy, ,vhat up to 
that point it could not so n1uch as affect. And if 
death by one kind of disease does not annihilate them, 
it ",-ill scarcely be argued that death by any other 
kind ,,
ill do so. 
The follo".ing remarks are inserted in the course of 
this argulnellt- 
a. That the reasoning, by ,vhich the living powers 
have been fi'eed fronl the presumption that the dis- 
solution of the body ,vill be their destruction, would 
apply equally to the present reflecting po,vers: but 
this argulnent goes farther, for it furnishes proof of 
the contrary. 
ß. T'hat in this case there is not e, en that slight pro- 
bability of the loss of faclùties, "rhich, prior to 
experience, might have existed in some others; as 
in the instance of po,vers being progressively af- 
fected by <.lro,ysiness, till brought into a state of 
actual suspension in sleep. 
2. "r e have no reason to think that death will so nluch 
as suspend Ollr present po"'"en:: of reflection. For, 
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a. Such su
pension is not necessal'ily included in the 
notion of death. .L\ud, 
h. The distinct and independent cxerci
e of these 
powers, and their lively vigour often "itne

..ed at th
 
moment of death, make it highly suppo"able that the 
dissolution of the body will not be the di
continuance 
of such excrcise; or of the affections ". hich are its 
con
cquencl's. 
It is added, that 
a. Po

iblr, in thcir proportionate relations, our 
posthumous life Dla 
 bc to our prcscnt one, as 
our pr(
"ent life to our fonller elnbrro state, hav- 
ing death analogou
 to birth; that is, thcre Inay 
be not a su
pl'nsion of pre
ellt facultie
, or a 
total change of prcsent st'ltC, but a continuation 
of both, "With additions and alterations: the car- 
r) ing on of a prior e
i
tellce, not the CODlnlcnce- 
nlent of a ne" onc. 
ß. .Llid if (a
 is po"",ible) that Dlaterial sy:stcln 
,,-hich rcnd('r
 u
 capable of a life of :scnsation be 
the only natural hindrance to our existing, iln- 
nlediately and of cour:sc, in a higher state of re- 
flection, death Ina) in the natural course of things, 
lik(1 our birth, put u:, at onCf\ with cnlarged ca- 
pacities into an elùarged sphere. 
'Y. At all events-granting death to suspend, no 
argument can thcnce be framed to prove that it 
,,
ill d(>
tror. Suspension and destruction are 
things different in kind,. and there is no degree 
of probability that the 041C, Jllultiplied c"Ver so 
often, ,,-ill neccc::saril) amount to the other. 
Db}. to the geJ21Jal llrgunzcnt. -1"he analogy of t1H
 decay 
of vegctables; the dissolution of ,vhich appears to be 
final. 
Ans.-It is deficient in the principal point, and the only 
one ,,
ith which we have to do-the po,ver of perception 
and action. 
It is therefore concluded, that there is no probability of the 
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destruction of living beings, either from the I'eason of the 
thing, or frou1 the analogy of nature. And that mean,vhile, 
until some such probability can be shown, the argument in 
favour of the continuance of our living powers must be 
deelned to hold good. 


The argtllnellt. being closed, it is insisted on that there is 
nothing in the doctrine of a future state here maintained to 
take it out of the class of natural truths, or of those truths 
,vhich make part of natural religion: since the just interpre- 
tation of the word can only imply ,,,hat is stated, fixed, or 
settled: nature, no less than supernatural occurrences, re- 
quiring, and pre-supposing, an intelligent agent; and being 
not to be liluited to 'what ,ye see at present,' ,vithout great 
nalTo,vness of thought; and indeed, not .without a contradic- 
tion, by those who admit, upon the evidence of reason, 'the 
natural inullortality of the soul.' Therefore, that there should 
be another life and other scenes-that that future state should 
be a social one,-that its advantages should be proportioned 
by fixed la,vs, according to each one's degrees of virtue-that 
they should flo,v less mediately from society than they do 
here, and more iUllnediately froln God hinlself,-all and each 
of these particulars may be both true and natural. This 
bcing so, ,ve see that our notions of what is natural ,vill ex- 
tend themselves ,,,ith our extended kno,vledge; and there 
Dlay be even no,v beings to whom the w'hole christian scheme 
presents but natural truths, as the kno,vll visible course of 
things does to us. 
In conclusion it is remarked- 
a. That for the purposes of religion this credible proof of a 
future state has equal authority ,vith a demonstrative proof. 
ß. That with a man ,vho profes
es atheism, a demonstrative 
proof ,vouId have no greater authority than this credible 
one; since a future life, when demonstratively proved, 
'Would be as luuch reconcileable ,vith his scheme as the life 
that now is. 
'l. That in arguing for religion, presulnptions against a fu- 
ture life required to be removed; as being, implicitly, pre- 
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sumptions against religion: and that this ha
 now been 
done, and more still; {Ol' that strong probabilities have 
been tendered on the opposite "ide. 
ð. And that the truth thus cleared is, in itself, a funda- 
mental one; and, in its practical tendencic
, greatly adap- 
ted by its reception to open and di$po!-oc the nlind for the 
evidence of the relnaining truths of religion. 



CHAPTER II. 


OV THE OOVJ-;RNMENT OF GOD BY REWAHDS A:."D PUNISHMENTS; AND 
PARTICULARLY OF THE LATTER. 


THE subject of this chapter is prefaced and c0111mended 
to us by the follo,ving observations. 'That, as the question of 
a future life is made of so great importance to us, by our capa- 
city for happiness and misery, so is its consideration, by the sup" 
position that our happiness and misery hereafter depend upon 
our actions here. That ,vhile, on the one hand, more than 
casual thought about a future state ,vould be unreasonable, if 
the contrary of this supposition could be proved; on the 
other, there is cause for the 1110st active thought and solicitude 
concerning our behaviour, if the truth of it can be luade 
probable. And that, therefore, an inquiry whether it be 
probable or no is due from us; since the probability of the 
antecedent supposition, that there is a future life, has been 
already shown. 
"r e argue, fronl analogy, (I) that it is not incredible that 
our future happiness and 111isery are put by God in our own 
po,ver, through certain fixed and fore-certified orders of con- 
sequences: and (II) that it follo,vs, this being so, that in the 
future state ,,"'e shall be subjected to the go'Cernment of God, 
in that strict and prOl)er sense of the ,yord ,yhich implies 
re,varding and punishing for actions. 
I. "r e argue that our future happiness and misery are put 
by God in our o,yn po,ver, through certain fixed and fore- 
certified orders of consequences. Because we find that 
OUI present happiness and misery are so; for all our plea- 
sures and the greater part of our pains are put by God in 
our own po,ver; being the appointed consequences of our 
actions; ,vhich consequences 'we have capacities from hÌln, 
the ..A.uthor of nature, to foresee.- 
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rrhe assertion, ,vhich ib a

uIneù as the ground of this ana.- 
logy, 
1. Is illustrated in SOlne particnlars,-as that 
a. l'he YCI'Y continuance of our life, as a natural good, 
i
 Inade conscqu('ut upon our providing and u
ing the 
ncc('''
ary sllstenancc. 
,6. 1'he natural good ,vhich is the object of the ,'arious 
pa"sions conlCS to u
 by our exerting oursclycs to ob- 
tain it, as the :.,cycralcases Inn y require; and ,,'ithou.t 
such e'\:ertion does not appear in any case to be given 
u
 by God. 
'Y. _\.nd generall): ease and quiet are th(1 results of 
prudence and care'; lniser
', as disgrace, I-oickness, 
poverty, anù uutinlely death, the retribution of un- 
governed pas
ion, ".ilfnlncss or ('V(,ll ncgligence. 
2. .L\.nd it i
 guanl('d froIH po-.;sible Ctn iI-by noting, that 
it i
 advanced, in :::;0 far as I'elate..; to natural punish- 
ment
, only a
 generally true; "illCC it is allo\\ cd that 
".C cannot trace our suffcrinö
 in all ca
('s to our 0\\ n 
follies. 
["Thy the .L \uthor of naturf' has Hot lnad(' us ncce
sarily 
happy, does not enter into the qu('
tion. 'Jh('re may be 
ÏJnpos:-;ibilitics in th
 nature of thing
: or the 
unl of 
happinc
;:, so produccd may be lc"s than thc present: or 
divinp goodnc
" Juay be a disposition to Ina1...e the gooù 
and faithful happy: or an infinitely l)erfect nlÏnd Illay 
be plca
ed 'with the l110ral piety of nloral agents in and 
for itself, and for its beneficial influence on hi::; creation: 
or thf' ,,-hol(' end for" hich God nlaùe, and thus goYern
 
the ,,-orld, Il1ay be not cognizable by OlU. faclùties. But, 
as ,,-e have 
aid, thf' reason of thp dispensation i
 not 
required for onr purpo-.;e; it is sufficient that ".C ex- 
perience' the facL] 
00'. i.-But these results are to be lliScribcd to thc gencral 
course of natu1'C. 
Ans (a) It is our argulllcnt that they are ;-that i", not 
to the words or idcac;.: , course of nature,' but to a course 
of operation, [roln it... unifonnity, called 'natura};' or 
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rather, to that ,yhich it nece!'sarilr iUlplies, to an operat- 
ing agent. ..A..nd his acting constantly, or, (if it be so,) 
enduing his acts ,vith pennanellt effects, can be no 
argunlCllt against his acting at all. And 
(b). God being admitted as the Author of nature, we 
can prove denlonstratively that these results are to be 
ascribed to his agency. For the particular is contained 
in the universal; and if the whole natural course of 
things, and all our natural faculties of knowledge and 
experience, be fron1 God,-then, this particular course 
of things, llanlcly, the consequences of our actions, and 
these particular faculties, nalnely, those by "hich ,ve 
foresee such consequences, must be from God. 
Obj. 'l.'l..- Then the attendant pleasures are designed by 
hÌ111 to bring about and re,vard each particular in
tance 
of the gratification of our passions. 
..An8. They ,vere intended in general to induce mankind 
to act in such and such manneTS; as our eyes ""ere in- 
tended ill general, but not in every particular instance, 
to behold objects ,vith. 
II. "T e argue flu.ther, therefore, that in the future state ,ve 
shall be subjectêd to the government of God, in that lllOst 
strict and proper sense of the word 'which iInplies reward- 
ing and punishing for actions,- 
Because, in this present state, certain consequences being 
appointed to follo,,- particular actions, the sanle being noti- 
fied to us, and "we accordingly experiencing them to follo"r 
in due course, a systenl of governlnent in its strictest and 
Inost proper sense is being carried on: since in these things 
,ve have-first, the fornlalnotion of governlnent; "hich con- 
sists in annexing pleasure and pain respectiyely to men's 
voluntary actions, and notifyiI
g the particlùars beforehand: 
and, secondly, the proof froln experience that we are actually 
under such a systeln of gOYerIllnent; "Thich is derived from 
our receiving such notice, aud finding the consequences as 
notified uniformly ensuing upon our actions. 
a. It is observed here-,vhether the Author of nature acts 
continually upon us, or ,,-hethel' he designed and exe- 
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cuted his o,vn part at the first once for all, does not 
affect our position; for could civillnagistratcs contrivp 
that the sanctions of their la,vs shoulù takc cffect ,,-ithout 
the intervention of an executive po,ver, there ,vould 
still be a governmcnt; only in a higher and Inore perfect 
sense. 
ß. It i
 ob
erved farther-the slllall atnount of sonle of 
the
e pleasures and pain
 docs not takc froB1 thenl the 
character of re,vards and puni
ll1nent::,; for the general 
argulnellt cannot be C'vaded ,,-ithout denying all final 
cau'-cs; and final cau...es being allo".cd, these aho must 
b
 (l(bnitted as instances of then1: anù therefore thp 
slnallest pain, rcslùting according to the kno"
n appoint- 
ment of God, i.... an instancc of hi
 gOYl'rnnlcnt, no less 
than the grcatc...t conceivable penalty, inflicted after e
- 
prc

 declaration by a voice fronl hcavpu. 
The sum of the argulllcnt is to thi
 effect-that in thi
 natural 
course of thing
, ''\C' find tlH' true conception of its author, 
prior to the consideration of hi
 l110ral attributes, to be that 
of a governor; and that, as a fact his govC'rnment over us 
is being no" carried on by means of rc".ards and punish- 
ments; and that, therefore, it is in no sort incredible that hp 
"ill sho\\' hilUSC If in the same character, and carryon a sllni- 
lar govennnent, in a future 
tat(' of thing!o-. 


Rut as one branch of our argulnent, that nan1cly "yhich 
relates to divine punishment, i
 nlore reluctantly received 
than the other, it i
 supportcd 11l0re at length by sonlC analo- 
gies applicable to it separately; anaL)gie
, it is observed, 
","hich Inay at once perfonn a t".o-fold office; by strengthen- 
ing the evidence in the required dircction; and by inciting a 
wholesoluc fcar in tho
c ,,-ho ,viII attend to them. 
Andprelimillarily "'"e are desired to relnelnbcr,-that the fol- 
lo"ying are adduced, not in respect that they are the circlun- 
stances of miseries existing in the ,vorld, but that ther art" 
the circUlllstances of naturaljJunisllJnents in the proper sense 
alread r 111C11 tioned. 
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fhe follo,ving, then, are SOUle of the points in ,vhich natural 
punislunellts, actually in course of execution here, bear an 
analogous resenlblance to those future punishluents of ,vhich 
religion ,varns us ; 
1. That these natural punishments follo,v actions "\vhich 
bring l)resent advantage or pleasure; as sickness follow;.;; 
jovial intemperance. 
2. That they are often much greater than the pleasure so 
brought. 
3. l'hat they are delayed frequently a long time, even till 
the actions occasioning theln are forgotten. 
4. That after such delay they not uncollul1only COIne, (and 
especially the cro,vning nlÎsery,) suddenly, and ,vith 
violence. 
5. That they are never presented to the Inind as certain, and 
are seldonl distinctly expected, at the tilne of the action; 
the unhappy eyent, ho,vever, conling none the less surely 
for this indistinct apprehension of it. 
6. That the inconsiderateness of youth does not hinder, but 
that the effects of our behaviour then are felt through life. 
'7. That in lnany cases opportunities once lost can never be 
recalled. 
8. That although up to a certain point error and folly may 
often be retrieved, yet there is a bound beyond which there 
is no place of repentance. 
9. That want of attention, and ,vant of forethought, not 
rarely have consequences as fearful as those of actual vice. 
10. And that natural punishnlents, accruing either through 
the civil po,ver, (,vhich is a natural institution,) or in 
other ,vays, are often final to hinl ,,,ho incurs them, con- 
sidered in his tempol"al capacity; and are apparently a 
natural appointment, for the sevel-ing of the offenders, or 
for the admonition of others. 
SOlne observations follow in concluding the chapter: 
a. That the things just spoken of are not of rare, but of 
constant, occurrence; are not accidents of the present dis- 
pensation, but parts of its essence; as flo,,
ing fronl those 
general laws by 'which it is constitut
d. 
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ß. That as to the degree of the analogy, it is e' en so e-xact, 
that the same word
 can be el11ployed ,,'ith ('qual propriety 
in describing either of the analogous thillg
; as is in
tallced 
by quoting an appropriate pa
sage from the J300k of }>ro- 
Ycrb
, and showing that it i" douLtful to \\ hich of the t".o 
it should be prinlarily applied. 
7. '["'hat, (in a practic.J yie"
 of the -.;ubjcct,) ,,'hen 've haye 
accepted a future t-taÌt"\ of punishmcnt upon it
 proper 
proo[", perhaps nothing can give U
 a Inorl
 
ensible appre- 
hension of it
 
ure and dreadful realitics, than to 'watch 
,,,hat takes place al1alogollsl
 in the ,,'orId around us; 
,,-hen ,,'c s('c a nIan, ,,-ho ha
 ".ithstood every kind of ad- 
lllollition, fron1 the proluptings of his 0" n nature, ti'OlH 
eÀalnplc
, frolu the beginning of evih-, fronl the instruction 
of thp ,,-ise and good, at length,-aftt'r he has 10llg des- 
pised, and scorned, and l'idicnled thelll all,-attacked and 
oVl'rwhehned hy the troubles he has brought OIl hiulsclf, 
and perishing in th(' nlidst of thenl ".ithout renledy or 
C'scapc. 

. '"fhat it is not nleant to as
crt, that prc
ent natural punish- 
lnent
 folIo" illyariably, and in proportion to the misbe- 
haviour; but that instance
 of such arc sufficiently nUluc- 
rons, and snllÌcielltly Inarked, to bhow" hat the tn\ 
 of the 
univer::;e luay adnIit; and to remoYc all general objections 
to the credibility of futnre puni
lnnent
 ; " hether grounded 
on the plea of lllunan frailty. or a supposed constraint upon 
hUlnan action
. 
E. And that reflection
 of the above kind are needful to be 
lnadf' and (.'llforccd in an age of irreligiou
 and atheistical 
tcndency; bince they "how that the rrinciples of scepticism, 
,,'hieh take it for granted that licelltiousnc
s can have no 
evil effects in the other ,\.orld, are yet wlable to destro) 
the fact, that it
 consequences here are such to man) 
perSOl1
, that eycn ".ith reference to this "rorld ,it llad been 
better .for thfln that they had nercr been horn. 
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OF THE MORAL GOVERNMENT OF GOD. 


,V E have seen that the particular final causes of pleasure and 
pain prove an intelligent governor, as much as other final 
causes an intelligent maker, of the ,vorld. 
But God is not only a natural, but a moral, governor. 
06J.- His character is that of simple absolute benevolence. 
Ans. (a).-The objection may be examined by tracing it into 
its consequences. Simple absolute benevolence, in its ac- 
tive form and unlimited in degree, implies a disregard of 
moral character, (upon its own or Inoral grounds,) in those 
to,vards whom it acts; but veracity and justice, as attri- 
buted to God, imply a regard to moral character: therefore 
it would follow. that these things could not co-exist in the 
same subject; at least, that there is only one ,vay in which 
it is conceivablé that they could :-that 'veracity and 
justice' should be found ultimately to coincide, and be one, 
with 'sÍ1nple absolute benevolence as conducted by ,vis- 
dOln'; and this ought to have been first proved, or cau- 
tious reverence should have restrained the assertion. But 
( h). "Thether it can be proved or no is beside the present 
question; and ,,-e Inay grant that there are beings to,vards 
,vhom God' displays that character; and that possibly, in 
the sense explained above, he does so towards ourselves. 
All that w"e have no'v to do is t.o ascertain whether, as we 
have proof of a government, ,ve have not also indications 
of a righteous or moral governlllent, established over us at 
this tilne. 
To this are appended two obser,.atiolls; 

. That the intunations ,ve propose to adduce 'will be dis- 
tinct froln, and additional to, those afforded by the 
c 
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reason of the thing, and by the presages of our llloral 
nature. 
ß. 1'hat it is allo",
cù, and exprcssly statcd beforehand, 
that only the beginnings or principles of such a govcrn- 
Inent ,,,ill be disccrnible: and "TC shall be satisfied in 
sho,ving that thes(' arc 
ufficient to suggest, and Inake 
credible, its continuance and c01l1pletion in another 
,,-orid. 
[1'hc popular arguIll{\nt that 11l0re sati
faction, on the ,,-hole, 
l'esul
 froln virtue than frolll vice i
 exanlincd, and re- 
jected a
 not accurate l'noußh for this treatise; since it i
 
difficult to ,veigh together particular plc<l:')ure
 and pain
, 
or to e::;tilllate th(' total cxce
s of the one sort 0" er the 
other on cither sid{'; and there Inay po

ibly be occasional 
exception
 to the' pre::;cnt happine
:-; of the yirtuou
, e
- 
pccially in the case of refonned persons; while an eÀtreme 
progre
s in yice 1l1ay tend in sonle re
pects to Ics::;cl1 its 
present uneasine
::" by lcssening the benSl) of bhanle. Still, 
though the argull1Cnt i
 not admitted here, its general truth 
is not questioned; at thl\ 
anle time that it is denied that 
the proof ,ve are to bring for,,-ard of the beginning
 of a 
righteous adnlÏnistratiùn is in any "
ay depcndcnt upon it.] 
'l" c argue that God is a Dloral Goycrnor- 
<"r e are required to ob
erv(' that, preyiou
ly to the evidenc{' 
of this proposition, there is no à riori presumption 
against it; ,,-hill', on the other hand, there is so l1utch 
in it
 favour, as properly to thro" the burden of proof 
on the opposing party. That' God carries on a go- 
yernluent by means of re"
ards and punishments' is a 
fact, as already shown; and that this ,,-ill be 'by rules of 
di
tributiYe justice,' rather than by an wlrighteous method, 
is 
uggested by th
 dictates of that nloralnature ,vhich he 
has given us. 'Ihe supposition, therefore, ha
 nothing ab- 
surd in itself; and Jnerit:-; to be accepted a:-; true, if prc- 
sunl ptions to the contrary cannot be sho'wn.) 
T. Because, in the conduct and managelnent of our affilirs, 
we find prudence and imprudence bringing respectively ad- 
vantages and di
adYantages : but prudence and ilnpl udence 
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aTe in sonle degree of the nature of virtue and vice ; there- 
fore in that degree these consequences are instances of a 
right or moral govcrnluent. a 
(It is observed, in the 'way of illustration, that the moral 
education of children includes, as one of its subordinate 
parts, the puni
hing theln if they run into danger, or 
hurt themselves through carelessness.) 
II. "r e argue it, further, by consecutive deductions fronl 
the follo,ving observed fact: In the natural COlu'se of 
things, a large class of actions, really vicious, receive 
puni::;hnlent under another vie"r or consideration of theIn, 
-as being n1Ïschievous to society: (such punishIllent flo,v- 
iug fronl the la,vs of society; either directly, by the in- 
fliction of penalties; or indirectly, by those apprehensions 
,vhich they create in the 11linds of men, secretly conscious 
that they are obnoxious to them:) and by this constitution 
of things also, the more frequent commission of these 
crimes is prevented. 
From w.hich fact we make 
, The prior deduction:- That there is a kind of moral govern- 
lllent naturally established in the ,yorld. For,-society 
being allo,ved to be natural, ,vhat is essentially neces- 
sary to the constitution and very being of society lnust 
in like degree be natural; but the punishing of vices 
destructive of society is essentially necessary to its being; 
therefore the punishing of these vices under this vie,v 
of then1, and the kind and degree of moral govenunent 
which it inlplies, is natural, in the same sense that society 
itself is so: and from hence, 
The second and further deduction :-1'hat this natural 
government is, in other words, the government of 
God,' for the ,vhole course and arl'angement of natural 
things is to be referred to the Author of nature: and 
therefore this particular order of things, by ,vhich 


a Or the argument may be thus stated in another form.-A moral constitution 
of things being supposed to exist in a worM, we should expect the consequen("es 
of prudence and imprude
ce abo,'e mentioned to be found thf're: and they 
are found amongRt us. 
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mankind are 
o placcd ao; to be unavoidably account- 
able, to be oftcn punishcd and sonlctimes to be rc- 
,yarded for their behaviour, though iUll11ediately rcfcr- 
abl(' to socicty, is to be referred ultimately and more 
accurately to God. 
o
j.-nut actions good and bencficial to society are often 
punished, dnd 'i.ice 'l'crsá, 
Ans.-l. 1'his is not nece...sary to the being of society, and 
therefore not natural, in the sense in "Thich it is ncces- 

ary, and therefore natural, that ill actions should be 
punished: and
. good t.lctions arp never punish{'d on 
the ground that they are beneficial to society; nor are ill 
action::> reW'ardptl on the ground that they are hurtful 
to it. 
"r c conclude, therefore, that our po:,ition stands good; and 
that there is no corre
ponding argulnent to f
l.Your the 
pretensions of iUl1uoralitv: and that the Author of na- 
ture ha
 ac;; n1uch lnade it ncc('ssary for society to pre- 
serve itself by punishing thc:,e vices, a::; for an individual 
to nlaintain his life by taking food, 
III. "T e argne it yet furthcr because, in the natural 
course of things, virtue, as s rlt, is actually re,vardcd, and 
vice, as such, pnnished: "Thich, being so, is an instance of 
Inoral govenl1nent already c
tablished; perfect in kind, 
though not in d('gree. 
(Previously to entering on its proof, the m(1tter of the 
proposition is cleared and ascertained. To this eud 'V(\ are 
desired to di
criminate behf'een actions and their quali- 
tÌ{'::;, and bchvecn the result
 of actions and the results 
of qualities of action
: an action is 
aid to have pro- 
duced a result, '" hen it has produced it on 8011U' other 
ground, it
 moral ,yorth contributing nothing to the pro- 
duct; but the quality of an action is 
aid to have 
effected it, "Then thl
 result is to be attributed, ,vhollyor 
n1ainly, to the morality or imnlorality of the action, as 
distinct from the action itself. K atural pleasure ob- 
tained, directly by the gratification of a passion, or in- 
directly by th{' acquisition of the means of gratification, 
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is an instance of the former kind; ,vith these ,ve have not 
1l0'V to do: the inquir) here made concerns only the 
latter sort; for it is propounded that instances of these 
are to be met ,vith.) 
Virtue, as such, is naturally rew'arded, and vice, as such, 
is naturally punished, 
1. By their 0""'11 inunediate effects upon the mind: 
a. In the case of vice,-by attendant uneasiness, rang- 
ing through its various degrees from vexation up to 
remorse. And that this is distinct fro111 a sense of 
mere loss or harm is instanced (a) by the spontaneous 
language of Inen on the falling out of an unto,yard 
event, congratulating themselves that they are not to 
blaIne, or lalnenting themselves as the causes; though 
the event itself is lnanifestly uninfluenced by such 
considerations: and (ß) by the in,vard disturbance 
consequent on an act of injustice; ,vhich is felt ,vhere 
no ouhvard penalty or exposure is apprehended. 
b. In the case of virtue ,-by an inward security and 
peace; by a mind open to the several gratifications of 
life; by the complacency, satisfaction, and even joy 
of heart, ,,
hich acconlpallY the genuine exercise of 
gratitude, friendship, or benevolence. 
It is observed, 
That the fears and hopes connected ,vith a future 
state may, ,vithout unfairness, be added to the 
above; for they are instances of present gratifica- 
tion and trouble, ,vhatever be their foundation; and 
they belong to virtue and vice respectively: and the 
feeling of such fears is not voluntary, and often con- 
trary to the ,vill, and therefore a punishment. And 
the "Thole sunl of eithe)
 of these ill the course of a 
life may rise to a very considerable anlount. 
2. By the external advantages and disadvantages ,vhich 
they procure to men through the instrullleIÜality of 
others; for 
a. l'he virtuous portion of Inankind upon nloral grounds 
befriend the g'oorl, anrt discountenance the vicious. 
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b. 
lcn gcncrally, (nohyithstanding the indiffercnce to 
such things which 1night be suppo
cd in them,) do, it 
is thought, somehow or other, in some lo,v degree, as 
opportunitic
 occur, show favour and kindness to mcn 
of kno,,-u character for virtue; and this from some in- 
ward impul
e toward, irtue, and ,vithout rel11oto "iews. 
c. Public honours and CIllOlulllCllts are the natural ad- 
vantagc::" and bonletimes at lcast the advantLtge" in 
fact, of YU"tuous actions; and the contraries of these, 
as degradation loss, and even death, are the public 
conscq ucnccs of vice, as vice; as is instanced in the 
historics of Tevolution
; to which not nlercl) the 
nlÏseries of the opprcssed, but their scnse of oppres- 
sion, appear to have contributed. 
1-'he thought presentcd in the last rcmark is pursucd 
further in the 0 b
l'l.Yations inserted here: 
4. It is an evident fact that DIcn cOlmnonly rcsent in- 
jurie::, as inlplying 1HoI"al faultiness; and retaliate 
for "ì"ong no les
 than for harn1. 
ß. And this, not only ".hcn thenlsclves are con.. 
cerned, but sympathizing "".ith othcrs. 
,.. And, correspondingly, gratitude, and the dispo- 

ition to return kindne
;:;, i
 felt not 
ÏInplr for the good 
office
, but for thc good intcntion, of the docr. 
d. Particular natural gOYCrnlllCnts, ,vhich have their 
c:Ä.istcucc mthin th(' world dud are carried on for 
their O"ìl spccial purposcs, are practically adnunis- 
tercd in a nloral manncr; l"cwarding virtuous and 
punishing vicious actions, as such" in a degree more 
or less considerable. And these therefore not only 
afford, in themselvcs, suborninato or 1ninor installce
 
of moral govcrnnlcnts visibly cstablished, but through 
their special acts s".ell, by so 11luch, the total aUlount 
of reward and puni"hlncnt ,vhich virtue aud vice, as 
such, receive ill the prcscnt natural course of things. 
The foregoing propo
ition is supported by t" 0 ex- 
alnples :- 
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a.. Domestic goverUlnent, or the governnlents of par- 
ticular households: in ,yhich those ,vho are subject 
to them, as children and servants, are, we kno,v, 
very generally re,vardcd or punished for their ac- 
tions, vie,yed in their lnoral aspect. 
ß. Civil government, or the governments of par- 
ticular states and civil institutions: ,,
hich, theoreti- 
cally ptmishing actions as prejudicial to society, do, 
really and in fact, very largely take into considera- 
tion their moral character; often excusing altogether, 
,vhere moral guilt is ,vanting; and usually punish- 
ing heavily in proportion as it appears. 
(To those who may think these instances frivolous, 
it is observed that nothing ought to be esteemed so, 
,vhich at all tends to deterllÚne the iUlportant ques- 
tion we are upon.) 
"T e conclude, therefore, as the SUlll of the above observa- 
tions,-that, in the present natural course of things, virtue 
as such is rewarded, and vice as such punished: and that 
this natural order obtains so universally, that its conse- 
quences, in a degree, are found to insinuate themselves 
into every man's lnind; and to pervade the whole course of 
hUlllan life and action; extending to every age, relation, 
and general circumstance, of it:- 
And from this fact of our moral nature, we are entitled to 
draw the inference that ,ve are under the moral govern- 
ment of him frolll whom our nature comes ;-80 far as that 
he ,vill, in the final event, favour virtue, and discounte- 
nance vice, effectually: 
And from this further fact, that w.e not only have this 
moral nature, but are naturally placed in a sitúation ,vhere 
it has scope, where it both lllay and IllUst operate in 
producing present nloral effects of pleasure and pain, of ad- 
vantage and disadvantage, ,ve aloe warranted in inferring,- 
not only that we have proof of a future, but that we have 
luoreover cxanlples of a present, righteous achninistration 
of God, carried on over us. 
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[An inquiry into the causation is appended to the proof 
of th(' fact; an inquiry, nalncly, ho",
 it conle
 (1) that 
yirtue, as such, is often re,varded, and vice punished: 
and (Q) that the rule i
 ll('ver inverted. It is ascertained 
(1) Concerning the former of these; that it i
 to be 
traced, in part, to th(' Inoral nature ,vhich God has 
given us, acting imlncdiately upon the mind; ,yhcnce 

ati
faction and df'light ari:sf' fronl ,,-elI-doing, as 
uch, 
in SOffiP instances at least; from ill-doing, ab such, in 
noue: and in part, to thi
 nloral nature, exerci
ed 
upon the conduct of ot.hers, and acting in cOlnbina- 
tion "ith the power over each other's happine
s and 
mi
err, ,,
hich also God has given us ; for Ii'oDl these 
thele re
ult-upon the one side, infanlY attributed at 
least to some vices, and a disposition in D1cn to punish 
then1; and upon the other "ide, an inlpo
sibility al- 
w'ays to avoid either the feeling of the infamy, or the 
inHiction of the further punishment. 
(2) And concerning the latter; that it is referable to 
this; that there is nothing in t1H
 hUlnan nlÏnd contra- 
dictory to virtue: no like regard to fabchood, injustice, 
and cruelty, for their own sakes, as to veracity, 
justice, and charity. 
I t is 0 bserved, 
a. If it be thought that instances of such regard are 
to b{
 found, they arc evidently l11onstrous; and 
must therefore be passed by, at) unnatural if they 
are not inlaginary. 
ß. That the conclusion is not dependant upon the 
degree in ,vhich virtue and vice arf\ thus distin- 
guished. It is sufficient that they are nece
sarily 

o in som
 degree; though it is thought that this 
will be found, as a luatter of fact, not inconsider- 
able. 
Consideration i
 also given to the fact, ,vhich is acknow- 
ledged, that virtue and vice appear to be distributed, in 
this natural course of things, by other rtùes than only 
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the personal merit and demerit of characters: and ,ve 
notice 
1. Some reflections ,vhich may tend to account for 
this ; 
a. It l11ay sOlnetimes be /So ordered for plu'poses of 
mere discipline: 
b. It Inay be a necessary consequence of the employ- 
ment of general la,vs, and of the extent to which 
our happiness and misery are put in each other's 
power; and both these things may have the ,visest 
and best reasons; and may conduce on the ,vhole 
to the rewarding and punishing of vil'tue and vice, 
as such; although incidentally they may sometimes 
contribute to render persons afflicted though 
l'ighteous, and prosperous though wicked; or even 
to re,vard some actions though vicious, and to 
punish other actions though virtuous. 
2. The extent to ,vhich it affects our argument,-that it 
does not set it aside; For 
a. The distinctions bet,yeen rutue and vice, above- 
mentioned, flo,v frolll our natural constitution; but 
this constitution must be absurd, unless it have some 
final cause; therefore the intention of nature is 
denoted and implied by it. But on the other hand, 
b. The irregular distributions of re,vards and punish- 
ments, now aIIuded to, do not prove a similar in- 
tention of nature: for they flow from no essential 
principle of our nature; therefore the natural 
passions ,vhich prOClITe them may be in a state of 
perversion; ,vhich evidently and undoubtedly they 
al'e. 
"r e have then, even no'v, a sufficient declaration from 
the Author of natlu'e, ".hich side he is of: and so long 
as a man is true to virtue, in 'whatsoever he is engaged, 
he is on the side of the divine administration, and co- 
operates ,vith it; deriving fl'ODl thence a satisfaction, 
f'ense of security, and hope of further advantage.] 
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TV. "T e (trgue it ii.om the neces:sary tcndencielS of virtue; 
"Thich, though not realized fully in the present course of 
things, are yet sufficiently discernible to afford an instance 
of somc"That moral in the es"ential constitution of it. 
1. Fronl these tendencies in l.egard to individuals :-For 
it is obvious, that there is a tendency in both yutue and 
"ice to produce their respective efiect:s in a greater de- 
gree, but from accidental hindrances; as for instance, 
front the artificial eluding of justice and the difficult 
di "cernment of character. 

. From the tendency of '
rtue in a 
ociety :- For virtue 
in a society has a tendency to incrc1.se the po,ver '" ith 
which it is conjoine(l. and to arquire for it superiority 
0' er opposite power ,vhich is de.;;titute of it. 
[But since the n1eaning, as well as the truth, of the 
foregoing proposition may be doubted, it is illustrated 
by 3 parallel instance, TIz. the analogou
 tendencies of 
reason in a society: for we find 
a. In the first place; the fact, that man is the go- 
ycrning animal upon earth; though many beasts 
have severally greater strength; and po
:sibly the 
sum of brute force is larger than that of 1nen. 
b. .A,nd in the second place; the general recognition 
that tlùs is not accidental; but that" hich reason 
ha
 a tendency, in the nature of things, to procure. 
Aud this analogous instance is rendered more to our 
purpose, 
1. ]Jy considering certain l)articulars required fo). 
the realization of these advantageous tendencies of 
reason: 
a. l
roportion of po,ycr :-for a few men though 
highly qualified, ,vould be destroyed, if they 
should be attacked in an open plain by a greatly 
superior nlunber of 'wild Lea
ts. 
b. Ca pability of union :-l'his is eyidenced by ima- 
gining the ca.

, that rational and irrational ani- 
}nal
 "rere of like shape and mannCl.; in ,vhich 
{"Tnt the' rational nlÎght be OYe'rCOJUf', nrforc 
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they could distinguish each other, and unite for 
:self-defence : although so united they would have 
prevailed; since po,ver is advanced by union in 
a higher l'atio than numbers. 
c. Proper time and scope for action :-,vhich is 
illustrated by supposing a number of men to be 
cast on a desert shore, ,vho n1Ïght be extirpated 
by ,vild beasts at once; although by the aid of 
civil government, mechanical inventions, and the 
experience of some years, they ,vould at length 
have rendered thenlselves secure. 
Q. By noticing that these tendencies, though real, 
may be hindered from taking effect :- To assist our 
apprehension of this h)-pothesis, the following con- 
siderations are offered: 
a. Irrationality of nature may become in some in- 
stances the cause of success; through its incapa- 
city to estinlate danger; or its subjection to the 
fury of passion. 
b. Reason and prudence may becollle the very 
cause of failure; by preventing undertakings in 
'\vhich rashness ,vould have succeeded. 
c. In certain conjunctures, ignorance and folly, 
'\veakness and discord, Inay have their advantages. 
d. And these hindrances would be greatly multi- 
plied, if union were on the side of brute force 
through instinct, and disunion were on the other 
side through any of those causes of division 
,vhich are incident to reasoning beings. 
The effect of these observations is to show that rational 
alliulals have not a necessary superiority over irra- 
tional ones; and that it is. possible to conceive that in 
sonle other globes they Inay not possess it. 
It is added, in reference to the latter remark, 
That this ,,
ould be, by universal acknowledgment, 
an inverted order of things; since reason has a 
natural tendency to prevail over brute force; not- 
withstanding the po
sibilit
.. that it lllay not prevail. 
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and the necc,..ity of Inany concurrent circuJustances 
to render it prevalent.] 
And virtue in a socict) has this tendency to increase the 
po".er ".ith ".hich it i
 conjoined, and to procure for it 
superiority ov('r ollpo....ite po".er, 
1. By rendering public good th(' object of each of the 
seyeral melnbers. 
2. J3y putting every perF;on upon diligence and 
clf-re- 
straint, theoreticïlly to di
cover the best nlethod, and 
Jlractically to perfonn hi
 0"'11 part in it. 
3. Br wuting the 
ociety \\.ithin it"elf, and so increasing 
its btrength. 
4. And by doing this through the instrunlentality of ve- 
racity and justice, th(' principaJ and the only efficient 
bond
 of union. 
(It i
 incidentally noticed, that the power heT(, :spoken 
of mar be considered under a t\\.o-fold vie-\v; as simply 
self-defensive; or 
 originating other, and further, ad- 
vantages. ) 
[1'he truth which supplies the basis of this argunlent is 
supplementarily supported, by exhibiting to our minds 
the schelne in its developed stat '; ".herein the inlpedi- 
ments of virtue are supposed to have been removed, 
and the effectuation of its tendencies cOlnpleted; and in 
this manner causing us to observe ho". readily our 
Inind
 apprehend its propriety; in other words, how 
ca
jly and entirely it coincides ".ith the conceptions of 
that r{'a
on ,vhich God has given us. Two specilncns of 
this m('thod are given : 
1. 1'he fornlcr of these imagin('d cases is the lllore e'\:- 
tl'n
ive; being the tùtÍ1nate completion of the ,vhole 

ystcIU. In this it is prcsuppo
ed that the "\ isible and 
invisible dispensations are of a like kind; or that to- 
gether they arc one 
chcme, whereof th(' seyeral parts 
are analogous either to other; in ,vhich case it "rill 
follow, that such favourable tendencieh as are di
- 
cernible in 1)owe1" under the direction of virtue here 
mu
t be {'Àtcnàf'd to the' derived po".er; in lik(' 
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manner as the favourable tendencies of reason ,vould 
be extended to derived reason; sinlilar concurring 
circumstances, ho,vever, being required, in order to 
the prevalence of the one as of the other; that is, due 
proportion to antagonist force, sufficient length of 
time, possibility of union, '\vith scope and opportu- 
nities for action. 
It is next supposed, that inasInuch as the tendencies of 
virtue are here hindered, if not by disproportion of 
power, C,vhich it is hoped they are not, since a much 
less amount on the side of virtue "rould suffice,) yet 
by ,vant of the other l"eq uisites above mentioned, 
these hindrances may be removed else,vhere; that the 
,varfare of virtue hereafter nlay be freed from the un- 
toward accidents by ,vhich now it is often overborne; 
that it may find in eternity scenes lasting cnough, and 
in other respects adapted, both for its action, and the 
perfecting of its natural consequences. 
It is further supposed, that in addition to these ad- 
vantages, there 111ay be in such power a principle 
of accretion froln ,vithout ;-through the bond of 
union ,vhich virtue constitutes among all those ,vho 
participate in it, and can be kno,vn to one another; 
so that good men may naturally become united here- 
after, not only anlong theIllselves, but ,vith other 
orders of virtuous beings, and so obtain their protec- 
tion and favourable interference :-and by the attrac- 
tion to itself of '\vhatever is not incurably bad; so 
that orders of vicious beings in the universe, so nlany 
anlong thelll as are capable of refonnation, may be 
alnended, and recovered to the side of virtue; ,vhe- 
ther by means of the exalnple, or in SOlne other way. 
These suppositions are 
a. Protected fronl disparagenlent :-by reminding us 
of our ignorance; for ,vere 01U" kno,vledge en- 
larged, their apparent extravagance might dis- 
appear. 
b. Defined as to their proper force and office :- by 
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observing that they are advanced as credible suppo- 
sitions only, and not a., delineations of facts; ana 
that their office is to show' that the advantageous 
tendenci(.s of virtue are not disproved by its 'want 
of pre::;ent success; and that they do this, by sho,v- 
ing the C
l
 w.ith .w.hich ,vc can conceive' the hin- 
drance::) relllOyed, and the full scope granted to 
virtue. 
It is added, in reference to the extensiveness of the 
supposed sch(')ne : 
1'hat there mu
t be ome schelne of providence of 
corresponding proportion "ith tIl(" a...tne::::s of the 
nlaterial "-orld. 
JI. '[he latter of the ilnagincd sehclnes is IHore lin1Ïted, 
and is confined to the present '\
orld. In this ca
e, a 
kingdom or bociety of Incn is 
upposed, perfectly 
virtuous for a succc::;sion of Inany ages; ,,
ith advan- 
tdgC::) of local situation. 
'Tie,ved as to it internal condition :-there ,yould be 
no L1.ction; the nlost capable IHen, according to their 
peculiar abilities, \rould have the chief direction of 
affair:-::; ,vith thp ,,-illing consent of the others, and 
without envy anlong thelTI!'-telves: public detern1Ïna- 
tions ,,
ould elnbody the ,,-iHlolll, and public llleasures 
the strength, of the cOllnllunity; cvcry one, in hi::, 
scveral degree, ,vould contribute in it to the general 
prosperity; and each ,vould enjoy in it the fruits of 
his own virtue. 
\Tie'\
ed in its external relation to the rest of the 
,vorld :-It ,vould be SeClU"e froln all cnenlie'ì; for 
every confederacy formed against it ,,"ould ncc


arily 
contain the elenlents of "-eakne
s; and be mere child- 
ish folly, -when arrayed against wisdom, public spirit, 
and inviolable union and fidelity; sufficient tinle being 
allo,vcd for the trial. And further :-it wOlùd gradu- 
ally acquire in.Huence over other 
ocieties by its ex- 
anIple and the reverence it would obtain: until, at 
length, th{' ,vhole ,,'orld ,,'ould be su
j('ct('d to its ('111- 
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pire, partly by just conquest, and partly by voluntary 
subnIission and acceptance of its aid in times of eIner- 
gency; and its head becoIne an universal monarch, in 
a sense yet unattributed to any mortal; and 'all peo- 
ple, nation
, and languages,' should serve him. 
The observation is lllade, 
That in the present state of hUlllan nature, and 
,vithout Iniraculous interposition, the existence for 
a succession of ages of a society such as ,ve have 
now described ,vould be iInpossible; yet, supposing 
it to exist, the effects above detailed ,vould follo,v. 
And the subject is illustrated 
By a reference borrowed fronl the Scriptures; for 
it is predicted of the J e,vish people, both that they 
shall be all righteous, and also that they shall have 
the dOlninion of the earth: accol"ding to the view 
here taken, the latter would be, to a considerable 
degree, the natural consequence of the fonner. 
In application of these reflections, ,ve are desired to 
turn our thoughts to the general schenle of religion; 
,vhich is this,-that under one suprelne governor, ruling 
upon a uniforIn and nloral systeln, virtue and right shall 
finally have the advantage, and shall prevail over fraud 
and la,vless violence : It ,vill then appear from the re- 
flections made above, that God, by our reason, has given 
us to see a l)eculiar connection of the several parts of 
this scheme, and a tendency to","ards the completion of 
it arising froIn the very nature of virtue: which ten- 
dency, it is added, l11ust be taken as some,vhat nloral 
in the essential constitution of things. 
Those persons, who ,vould undervalue the importance of 
these considerations, are desired to estinlate the conse- 
quences that ,vould ensue, if these advantageous ten- 
dencies 'yere to belong to vice instead; or the contrary 
ones to virtue.] 
O-qj. to the gene/rat argument of tlte chapte'r:- N ohrith- 
standing all these natural effects and tendencies of virtue, 
things luay be else,,"here in the universe as they are 
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here; and 
o continue' indefinitely for ever; virtll
 
sOlnctinles prosperous and sOlnetinle
 deprés!;ed; vice 
sonlctimcs punished and sonIetimel' succes
ful. 
Alls.-It is not our purpose to prove the perfect moral 
goVel"nnlent of God; but to confirnl, from the constitu- 
tion and course of nature, the proper proof supposed to 
be kno,vn: and that ,ve ha'\ e been abl
 to do this, ,ve 
can bho"\\ distinctly; for the question of a future state 
of retribution rested on it') proper and kno" n proof
, 
previously to the considerations no,v oflcred; neither 
establi
hcd by all) sufficiently di
tinct di"itribution of 
pleasure and p{tin, a
 favourable to yi.rtue, nor de- 
tracted floom by any sin1Ïlar distribution fa, ourable to 
vice. ßut the consideration
 "-e have urged are of 
great ,,
cight upon one :;ide of this qucstion,-that, TIz., 
,vhich religion teaches: for they bho"y 
1. That the Author of nature has a definite character, 
favom.ablt> to virtue and opposed to vice; and thus 
give a strong probable evidence that, irtue ,,,ill ha,re 
thl" final ad vantage ratl}('r than vice. 
2. 1'hat the present goyernment of God differs fronl 
that :::,upposed, in degree only, and not in kind; stand- 
ing to it in the relation of tendency to effect; of prin- 
ciples and beginning to conlpletion. 
3. 'Ihat it is probable that the moral con5tituents of his 
moral gOyerIllllcut ilIa) be heightened in a future 
"
orld; in like Inanner as w'e expect the natural con- 
stituents of his natural government to be heightened. 
4. And further that there is a presumption that they 
'll
l"l be
. since the tendencif:S of virtue and vice are 
e;:);:)cntial; and the hindrances not so: and it is n10re 
reasonable to think that the essential ,vill relnain, than 
the accidental: but the hindrances ren10ved, the ten- 
dency lnust take effect; though, (it is added,) in 
'v hat lllanner this ,viII be, it is the province of reve- 
lation to declare. 
Upon the ,vhole, then, 
(1.) The notion of a 11l0ral schenlP of govel"lnuent is not 
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fictitious, bnt natural: for it is made credible by the 
analogy of the constitution and course of nature; since 
"Te find, that moral government is implied in natural 
governUlent; and further, since ,ve find, that the 
execution of the scheme is ah'eady commenced in some 
degree; either Inec1iately through society, or directly 
in the re,varding and punishing of virtue and vice 
as such. 
(
.) The notion of a schelne of moral government much 
more perfect than ,vhat is seen is not fictitious, but natu- 
ral ;-for the notices of a 11l0ral government, above men- 
tioned, nlust be taken as declarations n'onl the Author of 
nature: and therefore they make its continuance in a future 
state credible; and the expectation of a higher degree of re- 
,vards and punishlnents, in that future state, not unreason- 
able. And this credibility, and the reasonableness of this 
expectation, are greatly increased by the tendencies ob- 
servable in virtue and vice respectively: which tendencies 
are essential in themselves, and are obstructed by artificial 
hindrances only. 
It is added, 
a. That there is presumption, in ratio proportioned to 
the duration, that every tendency which is natural and 
continues to exist, being hindered by none but acci- 
dental causes, shall at length becolne effect. 
h. That the proof fronl the foregoing observations of a 
more perfect schenle of nloral governnlent hereafter 
amounts to a real presmnption; and of the absolute 
conlpletion of it, (it is thought,) to not less than a pre- 
sunlPtion: and that, having received the addition of an 
eleulent of proof to be added subsequently in the 
treatise,-nalnely, our moral Tlature vie,ved as the gift 
of God,-it will amount to a real and practical proof of 
the con1l)letion ùf the 'v hole scheme; such proof being 
distinct fronl à prio'i'i deductions, whether froln the re- 
lations of things or the fitness of actions; or, in other 
words, a proof from fact. 
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fUR r('ason for a distinct con...ideration of this suhjcct i
 
first as
igned, to thiç; effect - 
That, although the propo
ition which ""e have already 
aftirnl('d concerning the moral gOYCrnnlcnt of God, and our 
future account to hin1, a:,...;crts, inlplicitly that 'the prc....cnt 
lif" is 3 state of probation for a future one',-:since 'Without 
the liability to do "'rang there ,,'ould be no ground for 
jndgment,-yet the ,yord J)robation ha
 1110re direct reference 
to alluremcnt8 to "rong, diffictÙties in right conduct, and the 
danger of miscarriage, than that of l11ural gOyerlunellt; and 
Inay therefore requirc to be distinctly considered. 
That wc arc in a :state of mOl'al trial i
 nlade credible 
I. }-'rOIU the analogy of the fact that ".C are 111 a state of 
natural trial: and that ".c arc so, is ShOW11 
a. Fronl the notion of natural government, as itnplying 
natural trial, no le:,s than l110ral govcrlllllcnt ilnplies 
moral trial: for the natural government of God consists 
in his annexing pleasurc and pain, respectivcly, to ac- 
tions ,yhich ,ve nlay either do or forbear, and notifying 
the appoinhnent bcforehand: froln "hencc it nlu
t 
follow, that our tenlporal interest is luade to depend in 
a 11leaSUre upon ourselves; and so far as "'C haye tcn1p- 
tations to a coursc ,vhich may injure it, so far our tenl- 
l)oral interest is in danger froln ourselves; ,i. e. W.C ar
 
in a state of trial ,yith regard to it. 
b. From the C01nnlon language of 1nen, blalllillg thelll
 
sel yes or others for misconduct in their affairs. 
c. Fro1u the certain fact that nlany, and perhaps all, 
come short of happine5::' to ,vhich they n1Ïght have at- 
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tailled; and In allY even bring thenlselves to great incon- 
convcnience and distress; not through incapacity to do 
better, but by their o"'\vn fault. 
d. Froln our general feeling of the dangers of the young 
upon their setting out in the world; and this "'\vithout 
reference to ignorance or unavoidable l1lischance. 
e. Fronl the teInporal consequences of certain courses of 
'l:ice,. temptations to ,yhich must accordingly be ten1pta- 
tions to forego, through the Salne acts, at once our teln- 
poral, and our eternal, interest. 
"7" e are therefore in our natural capacity in a state of trial, 
analogous to our moral and religious trial. 
II. By the analogy of that which constitutes our trial in 
either capacity: 
[Some particulars are first noted relative to this subject; 
and illustrating alike the nature of our natural, and moral, 
telnptations ;- 
That all teluptation must be solved into somewhat that is 
external; or son1e"'\vhat in our nature: 
That sometimes, under either trial, the 'ITong behaviour 
mainly arises fron1 the suddenness or the extraordinary 
force of external occasions; ,,
here, but for these, virtue 
and prudence would have been preserved: and is in C01l1- 
lnon language inlputed to such external circun1stances : 
And that son1etimes, under either trial, it l11ainly arises 
froln the agency of previously contracted habits, or of 
particular passions ill excess; ,vhich lead Inen to seek out 
external occasions, when other\vise they had not been pre- 
sent: and then it is usually Ï111puted to these habits, or to 
these particular passions : 
(Our attention, in passing, is specially dra'Yll to the case 
of these particular passions; and ,ve are to observc that 
they are no Inore conlpatible ,vith worldly prudence than 
religious principle: and are as much therefore teluptations 
to act illlprudently, as to act viciously.) 
But that, in accuratf' and philosophic language, telnpta- 
tions frolll "'\vithill and froll1 ,,-ithout coincide, and 111utuall} 
ilnply each other ; e
tel'nal circlU11stances presupposing a 
D 2 
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susceptibility of ilnprcssion fron1 them; and internal 
pa

ions their prOl)pr objects of gratification.] 
1'hat "phich constitutes our trial in either capacity consi
ts 
in the presence to the sellse
" or in thc mind" of the 
seyeral external object::> of th
 appetite
, pa:-\sions, and 
aff('ctions, and the excitement by them of their corre- 
spondent emotions" in tho
c ca::;es "There gratification can 
be had" and yet not had consistently ,,'ith pruùence, nor 
",ith virtu{': for in thc
e ca
es therl' ensuc,,-the danger 
that our temporal, or our future, intere
t ,viti bc c;acrificed 
to immediate gratification and the necessity for 
elf-denial 
to secure eithel' thc one or the other: that is" "pc arc in a 
like 
tatc of trial "pith respect to both, froIH the 
anll' pas.. 

ions, excited by the same Incans. 
'1'h{' clo
encs
 of the analog} Ì3 fm.ther ('"\.hibited, by 
describing at 1 'ngth the particulars of our natural trial" 
and then 
ho,,'ing that by the "ub.--titution of the "Tords 
f tz r for tCJJlj}oral" and 'rirtue for jJrud 'IiC' it ,,-ould 
be as proper (t ùescription of our state of trial in a reli- 
gious capacity. 
III. .Fronl the analogous behaviour of men under trial in 
either capacity; for '\'e find 
a. l'hat some, absorbed in present gratifications, have no 
feeling nor regard of consequ{'nce
 in thi
 life, or the 
life to COlne. 
b. 'fhat other
 los(' their power of judgnlcnt; being 
blinded and deceived by inordinate passion. 
c. '[hat othcr
 appear to lo
e the Po\\ er of the "pill; 
being carried a,vay against their judgment, and even 
sonIC feeble resolutions of doing better. 
d. And that there are others" "Tho shanlelessly and 
a'\ o,,
('dly surrender both ,viII and judgnlent to a cours
 
of vicious extravagance; and yet clearly foresee their 
tcn1poral" and apprehend their eternal ruin thereby. 
Our argument" thus far" establishes-that our trials in our 
tcnlporal, and our religious, capacity, as they procced 
from the same causes, and have the same effect upon lUCll'S 
behaviour" are undeniably analogous and of a 'like kind. 
And ,ve strengthen it ret further 
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IV. From the analogous effect of the behaviour of other 
men: 
For ,ve experience that our difficulties and dangers are 
greatly increased, and in a Inanner Inade, by the mis- 
conduct of others: as for instance, by a morally,vrong 
and vicious-or by a foolish-education: by general evil 
exanlple, and the COlnnlonness of dishonest artifices-or 
by the imprudent carelessness and extravagance of those 
around us: by the corruptions of religion favourable to 
vice, ,vhich exist in SOlne parts-or by the fallacies pre- 
valent every where concerning temporal happiness, and 
that 1Y herein it consists. 
,. From the analogous effect of a man's o,vn behaviour: 
For, in either case, we find that past negligence creates 
ne,v difficulties; habits of indulgence dinlinish qualifi- 
cations for self-denial: and continued irregularity so 
obscures the path of conduct, as to lnake it difficult at 
length even to detennine ,vhat is the prudent, or the 
moral, course. 
This truth, ill its bearing upon religion, is illustrated 
by an exanlple of it, in its bearing upon things of 
this ,vorld: \V rong behaviour in one particular season 
of life, in youth, is an ilnpedinlent to right behaviour 
in after years; i. e. it puts a nlan in his temporal ca- 
pacity into a less advantageous state. 
1'he credibility of our state of trial having been thus proved; 
and an adlnission being nlade of the inferiority, degrada- 
tion, and seeming disadvantageousness, of our present 
condition; it is affirmed that there is nothing in it con- 
trary to equity, or affording just ground of complaint: 
since the degree of trial in either capacity is such that ,ve 
nlay be sure of a satisfactory issne, provided we are not 
,vanting to ourselves: and that trial, ,vithin this linlit, should 
be imposed on us by proper authority is equitable; and is 
no Inore a grievance than the ,vant of other advantages 
,vhich creatures of a higher order Inay possess. At the I 
sanle tinle, it is asserted that we have not here to do ,vith 
the equity, but the credibility, of our lnoral probation; 
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,vhich credibility has 1een proycd, by showing its pCl.fect 
ulliforIuity ,vith the natural iliSpCllf'ation of l)rovidcnce under 
'which we find our5elvc
 to be placed. 
It i.... ob"erved" 
1'hat it "
ould be a presumption against the truth of 
religion, if our natural 8tatc ,yere other than it i...; if our 
tClnporal happine
s "rere secured ,,,ithout our o,vn thought; 
and ".ere liable to be deranged by no disturbing causes; 
for it might in that ca
e be argued" that the condition 
,vhich l'cligion 
ets forth is not analogous to that ,vhich 
"
e experience; but con
deration, 
elf-denial, and be- 
haviour not ahvays agreeable, are necessary to procure 
our present comfort and happiness; an(l therefore the prc- 

lunption again-..t their heing nece
sary to 
ecure our future 
and higher interest is removcd. 
It is ob...crvcù further, 
l.'hat in the experience of thi
" our natural condition, an 
ans" er is provided to a 'pccious argument, and one 
,,,hich in our prescnt state of kno,vledge must be con- 
fesseù to be difficlùt,-namely" that ,,-hich is dra,,-n froln 
the prescient nature of an infinite Being, and the im- 
probability that he "
olùd suffer any kind of hazard to 
be put upon hi
 creaturc:::.: for it can be replied, l'he 
constitution of nature is a
 it is; our present happine8s 
and Inisery are con
eqnences of our own conduct; and, 
prior to either, the consequence nlust be equally con- 
tingent ".ith the cause; and Dliscries accruing from mi
- 
behaviour, that n1Ìght have been avoided, nlu
t be taken 
as instances of tl1Î
. 
rrhe ob
crvatiolls lllade in this chapter, then" ,vill hl,vC 
ans"
cred objections against the credibility of onr Jnoral 
trial, as lluplying tenlptation and danger of miscarriage in 
our general interests: for they show the analogy of Pro- 
yidcnce to t:l,VOLU the creùibility; since ,ve have a pre,ent 
intcrest here on earth, 
vhich ii offered to our acqui
ition 
rather than our acceptance; and in such 11lanner that ,,-e 
may, and often do" Inis
 of its attcliulnent, b) neglect and 
'\ anr of judgnlE'nt. 
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OF A STATE OF PROBATION.-AS I.NTENDED FOR MORAL DISCIPLINE. 


T" 0 q uestiolls are suggested by the nlatter of the foregoing 
chapter, (1) how ,ve come to be placed in this state of proba- 
tion; and (2) what is the practical end designed in it. 
(1) U pOll various accounts, the fornler of these is involved 
in insuperable difficlùties: how.ever they Inay be lessened 
by observing that all wickedne1$s is voluntary; and that 
luanyof our nlÏseries have an apparent good effect. Per- 
haps we should not be able to understand it: or, perhaps 
the understanding of it ,vould be prejudicial to us :-it 
cannot then be fully accounted for, although it can be 
,shown to consist perfectly with the moral governlnent of 
God. 
(2) The latter can be more distinctly ans"
ered froln reli- 
gion :-the end of our condition here is our ilnprovelnellt 
in .vi.rtue and piety, as the necessary qualification for a fu- 
ture state of security and happiness. 
'Ve argue that our present life is a state of discipline for a 
future one, fl.'onl analogy: since childhoocl and youth are 
such ".ith reference to nlature life in this world. 
The extent and force of this analogy is sho,\"1l by the follo,v- 
ing considerations: 
I. Every species of creatures has its proper life: and the 
cOlllplex notion of this life contains "itmn it a certain in- 
,yard character in correlation ,vith a Cel"tain external con- 
dition: so that if either of these '\vere changed or ,vanting, 
beyond a definite point, the life and happiness of the spe- 
cies wOlùd not be possible. "r e learn therefore froln 
analogy that there Inust be sorne character and qualifica- 
tions, ,vithout ,vhirh 'vc 
hould be incapable of a future 
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state of happiness; although the particulars of it be left 
undetermined. 
II. "r e find in ourselves, and discern more or less in other 
al1ilnals so far as we know then1, a po" er of enlarging 
present qualifications, anù of acquiring ne,v ones addition
tl 
to them: for we are endued ,\ ith capacities not only of 
perceiving, but of accumulating perceptions; not only of 
acting, but of acquiring new facilities in action j not only 
of receiving inlpressions, but of generating settled altera- 
tions of character. The power of the' t"\\o last is the po" er 
of habits; to ,vhich that of the first is pre-requisite, and 
an cillary. 
[For the elucidation of the argunlent, (and this especially 
,vith rcference to a 8ub
cquent division of the chapter,) 
the theory of habituation is contemplated at SOlne lcngth 
in this l)lace. . 
Perception of ideas, and kno,vlcdge, are not of thc na- 
ture of habit
: though necessary to their fornlation. 
It adn1Ït::, of debate ho,v far Ì1nprOyenlcnts of thc intel- 
lectual faculties, (which indÏJ'cctly are l11eans in the for- 
Ination of habits, as being capacitic::, for the acquisition 
of ideas and kno,vledge,) are rcferable to the po,ver of 
habib,: it is thought that thcy may be; c
pccially in the 
ca'\e of memÐry; and this most distinctly, as applied for 
the recollection of practical rule
. 
1Iabits are distinguit5hed-- 
(1.) In respect of their own nature :-as habits of per- 
ception, (tCl"111CÙ al
o passivc habits,) and habits of ac- 
tion. 11y the perceptivc habits, we acquire a promptness 
in e4inlating things by their true, in
tcad of their seenl- 
ing, relation.,; or in connecting "ith them idcas not 
naturally associated. An cxaml11c of these habits in 
things natural is supplied, in the onc ca
e, by our invo- 
luntary correction of the inlpressions of sight; in the 
other, by our instantaneous apprehension of the arbi- 
trary signs or sounds of language. By the active habits, 
we obtain R facility in action "hich at one tinle we did 
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not possess: our use of the organs of speech, or of the 
hand in ,vriting, are instances of this in natural things. 
(Q.) In respect of the part of man's constitution, to 
"rhich they are referable :-as habits belonging to the 
body; or habits of the nlind. To the former appertain 
all performances of the body, facilities in ,vhich are the 
result of use: these habits are produced by the repeti- 
tion of external acts. Under the latter are comprehended 
all general habits of life and conduct; ,vhether good or 
bad; whether bearing on our behaviour to,vards others, 
or governInent over ourselves: and these are formed by 
sÏInilar repetition of internal acts; in other words, by 
the practical exertion of inward principles. 
The constituents in the formation of the latter-of 
Inoral habits-are investigated more distinctly. External 
acts, apart fronl ilHvard principles, will not avail to this 
purpose: for they are not strictly moral acts. Intentions 
of evil, resolutions of good, endeavours to impress a sense 
of virtue eithel o on ourselves or on others, are acts in 
this sense, an
l will contribute to the fOrInation of habits. 
)Iere recognition of the beauty of lnoral goodness, 
w'ithout efforts to realise virtue, does not conduce to 
thenl: but, on the contrary, froln the nature of passive 
impressions, will promote an opposite habit-the habit 
of insensibility to moral considerations. 
The fresh elenlent, introduced by the last remark, is 
traced out in its bearings on the subject of habits. Pas- 
sive inlpressions are "reakened by being repeated; as is 
evidenced by the result of familiarity with danger ,-with 
the sight of distress,-or with instances of mortality. 
rThen, since practical habits are fOI'nled and strengthened 
by the repetition of acts, and the passive inlpressions 
,vhich excite to these acts are ,veakened by repetition of 
thenl, it follo,vs, that active habits are being strengthened, 
in proportionable degrees as the excitelnent to action are 
less sensibly felt; or, if ,ve reverse the statelnent, that 
passive impressions are less perceived, as the active 
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habits "hich have ari
cn out of thelll gain 
trcllgth. 
l'h(\ vie\v here talen i
 confirnled by cÀpericncc; proof 
of ,,'hich is adduced ill the three particulars already in- 

tanccd; namely, our perceptions of danger, of the 
di'Stre
s of other persons, and of their nlortality: to 
,vhich, fear, pity, and an appreh('n
ion of our own end, 
belong, re
pccti,"ely, a
 passive llupre::i:sions; habitual 
caution, active benc, olcncc, and a. bcrious lu"eparation 
for death, l"e
pcctiy('ly, as active habits. In each of 
thc::,e ca&es, 'We find by experience:' that t}H' active habit 
is being gradually ,vrought, ,,"hile the pa

ive Ì1upression 
is gradually lessened. 
It is added, 
T'hat the In"inciplc, btated above, nlust be con-.;trued as 
c}..tending to such pa
si ve Ï1nprc::i:sions a., are Inade by 
adluonitioll, experience, and e:xalllplc; ..ince they can 
only conduce to the forlnation of habits by stinlula- 
ting to action; or to t'incere cndeavour, ,vhich i
 a 

pecics of action. 
'f".o observations arc 111ade in concluding the subject: 
a.. That it is beside the question, ho,\" far in the nature 
of things an ilnplantation of habits IHay be possible: 

ince "e arc considering the appointlllents, and not 
the po

ibilitie
, of naturc. 
ß. And that the po,ycr and cffects of habits, as subjccts 
of ('
pcrience, cannot bC' controverted; although the 
process of their formation lnay not be ahvays percep- 
tible; and not,,-ith
tanding the lllctaph) sical difficul- 
ties ,vhich 11lay be connecteù ,vith the subject.] 
.l\
 the result, then, of thi
 capability of ilnprovcnlent in 
faculties and of alteration in character, ,ve find, that, by 
n
ing our.:'clves to a course of action, ,ve acquire an aptness 
f(u" it, a facility and readÌ1leb., ill it, and oftenti111es a plea- 
sure fronl it: on the one hand, contrary inclinations an.' 
".eakened, and difficulties real or imaginary decrease; on 
the other, the reasons for it present the}}lselvc
 1Hore uni- 
formly, are recognized more pro1nptly, and obeyed nlore 
ilnpulsÍ\ C'ly: and 111or('OY('}", b} u
e. praC'tical principl('
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are strengthened, both absolutely, and relatively to the 
opposite principles ,vhich sublnit; and, in like manner, 
these opposite principles are "
eakencd, both absolutely, 
and l.elativcly to their contrary ones ,,,hich prevail. Thus 
a ne,v character in many respects is formed: and new ha- 
bitudes of life, ,vhich nature did not give, although she 
directed us to acquire them. 
III. "r e have not only a particular kind of life designed 
for us as hlilllan beings; and not only the faculty of inl- 
proving our original qualifications by habits; but further, 
,ve are Inade capable of the one only through the means 
of the other: that is, "
e are not fit for the end of our 
creation as inhabitants of this world, prior to our acquisi- 
tion of kno,vledge, experience, and habits. This is sho,vn 
1. By noting that our actual qualifications for mature life 
,,-ere obtained not at once, but gradually; not wholly 
from nature, but in great measure from the continued 
exercise, by ourselves, of our physical and intellectual 
faculties. 
2. By ilnagining a person introduced into life ,vith the 
full po,vers, but ,vith none of the experience, of lllature 
age; in this case inconveniences would nlanifestly arise; 
from the curiosity and confusion incident to a person so 
circUIustallced; from his probable n1Ïsapprehension of 
the objects of sight; fronl his unfitness for social life, 
through Ï1npetuosity and .want of deference to the ,vays 
of others; and from his ignorance of Janguage, and of 
all the occupations of life by ,vhich his support might be 
provided. 
IV. As habits are needftù for our appointed life, and Inay 
be attained, so further, the beginning of life is specially 
adapted to be, and is, a state of education for the theory 
and practice of mature age. This proposition is 11laintaincd 
by the follo,ving considerations :- 
Children from their earliest infancy, and the young, are 
becoming progressively acquainted ,vith the ,rorld, and 
,,-ith the kno,vledge requisite to their 0" n pal.t in it : 
they are bcing practi::,ed in f.:.elf-governlnent, and ob('- 
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dience to authorities, in the subordination
 of their 
hOlnes: they are insensibly learning expericnce, caution, 
rules of action anù conduct, from the occurrcnces of 
daily life; they are acquiring capacity for manual labour , 
or for other sorts of application, as their station 11lay 
l'cq lure. 
l'ht' follo,,
ing observations are addcd conccrning this 
natural education of the young: 
tZ. '[hat it cannot be :sO effected on their behalf, but 
that they ,,,ill have Dluch to do for thcln:splvcs: and 
that it is not so easy, but that much of it ".ill require 
diligence and sclf.denial. 
ß. 'fhat their character i., fOrIllcd and Inadp to appear 
according to its result; and their capabilities and po- 
t5ition in life detennined by it. 
ry. And that the ol)portunity for it once lost cannot be 
regained. 
\, e conclude therefore-that it is made credible by analogy 
that our prescnt life l11ay be a state of discipline and iln- 
plo'
elnellt ,vith reference to a future one: for its credibility 
is abundantly 8ho,,
n frolll the partictùars of the analogous 
instance above detailed. 
Of!}: to the [Jf..'lu:ral proposition.- TIut ,ye calIDot pcrceive the 
manner in ,vhich this present life can be a preparation for 
another. 
A/ls.-I. If it be so, this is no objection to its credibility: 
(a.) "T e lnay 
ee the results of natural processes, ,,
here 
".e cannot trace the l)rocesses themselves, nor beforehand 

hould have suppo
cd then1; as is in
tanced by the influence 
of food or 
leep upon the gro,vth of the body. (ß.) Chil- 
drcn cannot discern eithcr the natural advantages of the 

ports and exerci::;e they are pennitteù, or the moral ne- 
cessity of the rc
traint by \vhich these arc limited; nor 
can the)- understand the use of a considerable part of the 
disciplinc ,vhich they arc maùe to pass through. 'fhe ob- 
jection then is of no force, even though "
e should allo,v 
the proposition on ,vhich it is groundeù : But 
2 The btatenlcnt "rill be found to be not true, if ".e take 
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into considcration that the future life is 'lJ1,oral; ,vhich "rc 
are entitlcd to aSSlunc from the argument of a former 
chapter; for then we may distinctly see in ,vhat manner 
our present life is a preparation for it. 


The credibility of the general proposition, 'that our present 
life is a state of discipline for a future one,' has been shown 
in the foregoing portion of this chapter: it yet remains to 
add the Inoral eleluent to it. 
[The materials of the analogy ,vhich ,ve are to employ for the 
establishmcnt of this further, and more particular, proposition 
have been already compiled and investigated, for the proof 
of the more general one. They may be arranged and stated 
under the follo,ving heads a : 
1. 'That there is a definite character and condition implied 
in the complex notion of lnan's life in this ,vorld. 
2. That ,ve are capable of the formation of habits ,vith re- 
ference to such life. 
3. That ,ve ,vant habits to capacitate ourselves for it. 
4.. That in the beginning of life ,ve are provided with a 
special opportunity for the acquisition of such habits. 
'V e proceed to compare ,vith these the several parts of the 
proposition wlùch ,ve are to confirm; ,vhich is to this effect]. 
Our present life is aesigned to be a preparation for a future 
and moral state. And this proposition is to be resolved 
into the follo,ving particulars, which are all ÎIuplicitly con- 
tained ,vi thin it; that ,ve ,vant, and are capable of, in1prove- 
ment in nloral character, by moral and religious habits: and 
that this present life is fit to be a state of discipline for 
such improvelnent. 
I. There n1ust be some qualifications necessary for a future 
state: and these must be moral,. since the state itself is so. 
And 
1. "r e have reason to think that the 1110ral virtues requi- 
site in a community ,viTI be among them; for 


A The recapitulation of these heads is inserted here, for the purpose of ren. 
dering more evident the subsequent argument; which consists in a fresh appro- 
priation of them. 
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a. Analogy, no le
s than the Scripture, 
uggests a 
o- 
cial and actiye', r
ther than a solitar) and illacti,-e', 
state. It is added, 
"r e have reason to think, though not fronl an alog-y , 
that God hiulsplf ,,-ill be 11101'e directly present ill 
that comnlunity; 
uch immediate prcsenc(' height- 
ening of course the llioralit) of it, and requiring a 
very high exercise of nIoral "\ irtues to"\,,"ards hiulself. 
b. 'Ihe supposition, that there ,,-ill be scope and occa- 
sion for the exercise of the nIoral virtues by Inelubers 
of the cOlll1llunity to".
,r<b each other, is not di')proyed 
by our ignorance. 
c. 
tilllc::,', the supposition that a character and f1'alne 
of luind nIay 1. lll'ces
ary, ,,-hich 
hall result fronl 
such excrci "e here. 
Q. 13ut ho\\ ever thi
 be, virtue and piety must, in sonle 
".a
, be the condition of happine

 in a moral by
tenl ùf 
things. 
II. "r C are cap bl of nloral Ï1nprOyel11ent: or, of th(' for- 
Illation of Jlloral habits. 
CIhis wa::; opened so fully under the head of natural 
habits, that nothing needs to be added further; and 
therefore the proof of it is pa
sl'd over in thi
 place.) 
Ill. "T C t 'ant ilnprOYelncnt, by 1neans of Ino1'al habit;" to 
fit U.;; fOl. that future state. 
1. 'fhic; is proycd, dircctly, by the cxisting state of things; 
b
 the ,yick('dnc
s of the "
orld, and the Ì111perfectiol1c; 
of the best nlen. 
2. But over ancl aho, e thi
-virtuous habits are needed, 
even antecedently to dcpartul"(, frolll virtue; for defect, 
and ùanger of deviation, exist in our very constitution: 
and yil,tuou" habits are the supply of this defect, and the 
sccluity agaill
t this danger. 
[Ca.) rfhe truth of this 
tatcI11Cllt is substantiated by an ana- 
h-sis of our constitution in these respects: 
Our inte'rnal frall1e conlpri
c:s a gencrdllnoral principle, 
and Yariou
 particular affections. 
'fh('se affections a1'(\ subject to th0 J110ral principle, 
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(naturally and of right,) as to the conditions of their 
acting: independent of it, as to the causes of their 
excitement. 
Through this independence of origination, the excitp- 
Inent of the affections Inay occur prior to the allo,,-- 
ance of the moral principle; and 111ay continue sub- 
sequently to its disallowance: (as indeed they may 
subsequently to the natural impossibility of their 
being indulged.) 
"Then they are disallo,vecl by the 11l0ral juc1g1nent, 
but not else restrained, it cannot be otherwise con- 
cciyed, than that the solicitations of these affections in 
the lllind for a certain tilne must have a tendency to 
incline men to their unla-,yful gratification; that is, to 
put the111 ill danger of it. 
The danger of moral deviation, then, is inherent in 
our ycry constitution. 
And the security against this danger is froin the ill- 
w"ard principle of virtue: and this principle is capable 
of being strengthened by habits of 1110ral perception 
and action. 
Therefore the principle of virtue, Ï1nprovec1 into a 
habit, of which improveinent 'we are thus capable, 
will be, in proportion to the strength of it, a security 
against the dangers 'which finite creatures are in from 
the very nature of propensions or particular affections. 
It is observed-that this reasoning pre-supposes par- 
ticular affections in a future state: if there are such, 
(w1lich it is thought there nlust be,) acquired habits 
of virtue Inay be necessary for their regulation: and 
,yhether there are, or are not,-habits of'virtue are 
iinprove1nent in virtue ; .and iUlprovelnent in virtue, 
adVanCel1lent in happiness, if the government of the 
universe be nloral. 
(ß.) To set the stateIncnt in a yet clearer light, the subject is 
pursued into a further stage- 
Our natural and inherent liability to danger, and our na- 
tural capacity of securing ourselYe
 against it, have ap- 
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pear{\d fronl the analysis ,vhich ha
 been 111ade of thc 
constitution of our nature: ,ye no,,- trace the !)l.ocebS by 
,vhich a condition of original and sÌ1nple uprightness 
may be altered in either direction; either deteriorated 
into a 
tat(' of depravity, or inl!)l"oved into one of se- 
cureù virtuc. 
I (It is rClnarked in passing, that to account for the 
fonner by the nature of liùerty i
 but to account for 
an cyent ùy the possihility of its happening.) 
And first, ,vhat ".e understand by 
uch a :state of up- 
rightness: 
It is ,,-hen the natural propenbion8 necessary for a 
partictÙar state of life, anù the Inoral principlc prac- 
tical as well c.1.S speculative, co-e
.ist in the proportion 
most exactly adapted for such state of life. Creatures 
of ,,-hOl11 this TIla) be predicated are upright, or 
finitely perfect. 
l'he procc:ss of deviation fronl original rectitude: 
'1'he propensions are a constituent part of the condition 
aboyc detailed; and these l11ust be fclt ,vheneyer 
their proper objects are present. 
If they can be gratified wÙtnvflllly, ,vhere they cannot 
be' gratified rightly, they lnust have some tendency, 
ho,,
 lo"r soeyer, to induce to forbiddcn gratification. 
'l'his tendency in somc one inßtance may Lc increased 
by a more frequent recurrence of the exciting cause: 
The least voluntary indulgcnce, though but in thought, 
"Till increase it yct further : 
'fhe bias in that direction may proceed, till, under a 
pcculiar cOlnbination of CU"CUTIlstances, the tenùency 
may beCOl11C effect: and the danger of deviating, 
,yhich ,vas nccessary, 11lay end in an actual dcyiation, 
" hich ,yas not llece:s:sary, and nllght have been 
avoided: 
The first overt act of irregularity nlay discolllposc the 
order, aùj ustnlents, and proportion, of the in ,vard 
constitution, in the ,vhich its uprightness consisted; 
though 'we cannot deternlÏne ho,v far it ,vouid do this: 
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And repetition of irregularities ,,
ould neccs
arilr pro- 
duce habit: and habits, in proportion as they are con- 
firmed, ,yill alter the settled character: and thus crea- 
tures nlade upright ,vould become, in that proportion, 
corrupt and depraved. 
The process of the improvement of simple uprightness 
into a state of settlcd and secure virtue: 
Bya steady obedience to the l110ral principle, the pro- 
pensions ,vould be inured to subnlission: and the 
dangcr of defection arising from thenl would be conti- 
nually decreasing: and, fronl the same cause, the moral 
principle ,,,,"ould be continually acquiring strength: 
Thus, through progressive iInproveluent of the Ì1nvard 
constitution, the danger of deviation Inay be infinitely 
lessened; even till the nallIe shall becollle scarcely 
applicablc to it: although, from the nature of tlùngs, 
,ve l11ay never arrive at an absolute coincidence of I 
particular affections .with the nloral principle; or at ) 
that ,vhich it ,vouId illlply,-our indefectibility. 
The state of higher perfection thus attained nlay con- 
tinue, eternally, to consist in that ,vhich produced it at 
the first ;-llanlely, in those habits of virtue 'which 
,vere forIlled in a state of discipline: and tlùs I110re 
complete security nlay be a consequence everlastingly 
proceeding froin the saIne cause. 
l'he hvo suppositions ,vhich follo,v Inay be stated as the 
SUlll of these observations: 
1. That an additional security 11lay be needed eyen Ly 
creatures created in uprightness; and that habits of 
virtue Inay be the natural supply of this deficiency. 

. l'hat it 11lay be fit and requisite that creatures capa- 
ble of, and requiring, yirtu0us habits should be placed 
in circunlstances especially adapted to their forlllation. 
It is added-That ,vhat has been said on this subject 
\vill apply, ,,,ith augulented. force, to those ,vho are 
ah-ead y fallen fronI their original rectitude, and are 
depraved: for these need not ilnprovelnent only, but 
renewal; discipline is not only expedient for them 
E 
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hut nec('
:--ary; anù that, in thl. higher ùegrees, and 
seycrer sort:, of it ;-to "pcar out vicious habits, and to 
rc:store thc prin1Ïtive 
trength of Sl\ If-goYCrnlllcnt; to 
repair the n10ral principle, as "Tll as to rai"c it into i.l 
habit. 
I'T. .Lls ",.c ""ant inlprOyeDlent by llloral habits, '-0 also the 
present life i
 peculiarly fit to be n state of moral disci- 
pline, to such as ,yill avail theDlselycs of it : 
1. Generally-a cou
ideration of the tenlptation
 around 
uo;;; of om' o,vn fault", and the yiciousnc
s of the ".orid ; 
of our 0"'1 pains, and th ' sorrows of otheJ s ; n1ust havl
 
a direct tendency to reciaini froni levity to 
eriou
lle....s ; 
fronl unrestrained sclf-,vill to l11oderation and rcasonablc- 
ne 
 of tel11 per. 
Q. ""\lore particularly-by t11(' experience of this life 'yc 
obtain not only a speculative, but a dc{'p and practical, 

elu,e that ,,"C are liable to vice, and are capable of 
Ini
ery: for th(' possibility of these thing" is felt in the 
frailty of our nature; the danger of then1, in the iUl- 
petuonsne

 of our pa
sions; and the very evcnt itßc]f, 
in those capacitic" of n1Ïsery, by ,vhich ,ve are made 
to fecI the 1>o'\"'er of an infinite l
cing over us. 
To this arc appended the fol1o\,"ing : 
cz. 'l'hp security of the highest and n10st perfcct crea- 
tlu'cs III a y part! y ari-;c frolll a ....in1Ïlar practical scnse of 
thing
, obtained in some fonner state of probation. 
ß. Our prcscnt condition Inay lcave everla....ting Ï1n- 
pressions of this bort upon our Inind
. 
:3. The difficultics attcndant upon virtue in this ".orld, 
and the 
nares and tClnptation
 of vice, luake constant 
recollcction, resolution, and self-denial, necessary; but 
a more su
tained and nlorc intcnse cÀerci
p of virtuous 
principle has, froln our natm'c, a proportionate efficacy in 
tht' fOrIllation of virt uous habits: and, in con::,equence, a 
statc of things presenting these difficulties and snares is 
one of peculiar fitness for the production of these habits. 
This position is illustrated, by clubodying the supposi- 
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tion in a particular case: If a person be a,vare that a 
certain severe temptation ,vill exist for a considerable 
tinle, and set hinIself against it, he 111USt exert an act of 
virtue continuously, and in a high degree, in order to 
make good his resolution, ,vhich might, and would, have 
been less sustained and .weaker, if the temptation had 
been so too. 
In reference to this it is observed, 
That it is an approximation to the truth to assert self- 
denial to be essential to discipline and improvement; 
although it cannot be said without absurdity to be 
essential to virtue. 
Ho,vever, that it is only an approxilnatioll; for actions 
perforlned ,vith pleasure may sometimes be, though 
they are not ahvays, virtuous in respect to us, as ,veIl 
as luaterially and in themselves: and, when they are 
so, ,vill tend to our improvement, by fixing the habit 
of virtue: but it so far approaches the truth, that the 
habit is confirmed, proportionably to the intensity of 
principle which promotes it. 
ObJ. ';.- But the bodily po'vers lnay be overwrought, as ,ve 
see that the physical and intellectual often are. 
Ans.-This is not denied: but after all the point is scarcely 
,vorth consideration: and the objection only merits 
notice, fronl the frequencY"frith which an exception f 
to a rule is 111istaken for a confutation of it. 
Old. ii.- But facts are against the theory: for the present state 
does not prove a discipline of virtue to the generality 
of men, but rather of vice. 
Ans.-l. "\Ve do not pretend to account for the whole end for 
,vhich lnankilld are placed in such a state as the pre.. 
sent; but it is to be observed, that the very vicious- 
ness of the world adapts it so peculiarly for a state of 
discipline to those ,vho will anIend; and that a state 
of society perfectly virtuous, or vicious in a less degree, 

"ould be less adapted for this purpose. 
2. And the objection luay be entirely refuted from the 
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analogy of nature: for all ,vill ackno,,
lcdgc the seeds 
of vegetable:) and bodies of aniulals ,,-hich arrivc at 
Jnaturit) and perfection to all
" er the ('nd for ,vhich 
they ".cre designed: that is, ,vill ackno,vledge that 
naturc intended thcnl to gro" up to this perfection: 
although nlea1n,
hile oth{\rs, and very 1uan)'" 1110rC, have 
peri
hed ,,'ithout arriving at it. 
(.\. relnark i:5 inserted here, although it has no iUllllc- 
diate hcaring on the argunl('ut-that the appearance 
of ".aste in these natural substances fronl foreign 
cause
 is ullaecountab1(.: and not lc:-;s. 
o than the ruin 
of bO 1nany llloral agents by thcir o,,'n viciousness.) 
OIV.. iii.- IIope and fear enter largely into tlll' notion of 
lnoral di
ciplillc, and render it, in that proportion, a 
lucre di
ciplille of 
elf-Io"f'. 
.A 11.
.-1'h(. objection i') an
".{\r{\a, 
1. TI) setting aside the force of the conclusion :.-for 
o bcdicnce intrinsically consist.s in the performance of 
the cOll1JllanChllents of God, as f'uch; and retains its 
nature although it procecd froIn hope or fear: and 
habit
 of obedience ,,,ill be forillcd by obedient acts, 
though thcy proceed fron1 thc&(' motivc
: in like nlan- 
ner, distinct habits of particular virtues" ill be foruH.'d 
hy t11(' exprcise of thesc ,irtuc:-" though hope or fear 
have induced to it; and in likc lllanncr again, general 
habits of :-\clf-goycrnnlcnt by reprc...sing our inclina- 
tions ,,"hen they are at yariallce ,vith our duty. 
Q. By disputing the as
nnIption on ,yhich it is foundeù: 
'Io this end, it i.., 3;3sertcd +hat the three principlcs of 
action,-nanlel y, particular affection
, regard to the 
authority of God, and regard to our o,vn chief in- 
terest,-are jointl) coincidcnt, and 
cYerally just and 
natural: and that a character corre
pondent ,vith th
 
1nora1 constitution of nature, 
llHl ,vith our relationship 
to God as our lnoral governor, has been aheady, in 
ih. lneasure, produced by obediencp; fronl w"hichever 
of the three that obedience 'vas originated: and that 
it ,,-ill bc l)rOllloted further by pprsc,'erance in the 
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saUle from the same principles; and that, being con- 
tinued to the end of life, it ,rill fÌnally insure the 
happiness "Thich is connected ,vith such character. 
4. 1'here is another, and a necessary, branch of nloral disci- 
pline to be learnt in this life, to ,vhich our course of rea- 
'soning throughout ",-in apply: nanlcly, that of resignation, 
or passive subn1Íssion to the ,vill of God. _
nd ,ve note 
a. 1'he form in ,vhich this will be needed in the future 
state :-that it ,vill be not patience; for the exercise of 
'which there ,viTI be no scope, ,vhere there is no SOlTO'V; 
but the temper of 111ind ,vhich has been fonned by, and 
has arisen out of, patience. 
h. 1'he causes on account of ,vhich it ,vill be needed-: 
And these ,vill be 
a. Possible, but not necessary:-as the unbounded I 
thoughts to w-hich prosperity nlay give rise: and thf' 
apparent causes of discontent ,vhich inlagination has 
ahvays the po,ver to supply. 
ß. Natural, and therefore necessary :-th(-' pro111ptings of 
self-love, ,,-hich perhaps, like particular affections, can 
never be absolutely coincident ,rith the ,vill of God. 
(The account of self-love above given is not discordant 
with this. Self-love, as an active principle, reaching forth 
after our Ch1.ef interest, luust uniforInly coincide ,vith 
the ,vill of God; 
ince obedience to the ,vill of God 
must ever be our chief interest: but self-love, as a 
passive feeling of desire for the gratification of the 
"Tishes and affections 1\ T hich "T(-' nlay happen to have, 
may not be lnore absolutely coincident ,vith the ,vill of 
God than particular affections are; and, like then1, may 
be subject to excitelnent independently of the approba- 
tio1Ì"'of the moral principle; 
nd may therefore require 
habits of resignation, as those require habits of obedi- 
ence: and at all events, to speak generally, both of them, 
as passive feelings, distort and rend the mind; and 
therefore stand in need of discipline, to re::;traill thenl.) 
c. The process by ,,,hich it is produced :-and in this 
a. That ,yhich i., cnTI1TIIOn to it ,,'ith the hahit of a;'tlYP 
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obediellce :-for the same conduct ,vhich disciplines 
particular affcctions tcnds to habituatp the mind to be 
easy, and satisfied ,yith its allotted JlleaSnre of happi- 
ness; in other "
ord
, tend
 to nlodcrate self-love. 
ß
 l'hat ,,
hich is peculiar and proper to it
elf :-uaIllely, 
the discipline of aflliction; for a right behaviour under 

uffering, and a due consideration of it as cOllling fronl 
God, habituates the n1Ïlld to a dutiful 
ubn1Ï

ion; that 
i." produce:, the habit of l'e
ignation. 
It is obserycd, 
1'hat the ,,-hole te]upe1" or character in us ,\-hich ans,vers 
to the 
oYereignty of God, and belongs to our dependent 
condition, i
 fornled by the conjunction of the tw'o prin- 
ciples of actiye obedience and p
ls
h e :subn1Ï

ion. 
Oly..-'There is nothing moral in this habit; for it con-.;i::;ts in 
breaking the mind to subnIi
sion to nlere power. 
.1ns.- It consists in re
ignation to the rightful authority of 
IIim, ,vho is by nature suprcnle oyer all: but nlere 
po".cr may be accidental and usurped. 
Upon the w'hole-.A. character aud certain qualifications 
trc 
necessar) for mature life in thi::, ,vorId; not bestO'wcd upon 
U::-, but held forth to our (lcquisition in our progress froln 
childhood to 11lature age; nature giving us capacitics for this 
purpo
c, and proyiding- a condition í.iuitabIc for it: and this 
is a general analogy to our conùition in this present ,yorld as 
a state of nloral di:--ciplinc for another. 
OIU'. to the gc cral conel sio l.-God luight hayc saved us 
from thi
 troublc and danger, by luaking us at once that 
,,
hich ,,"e "-cre to be : therefore the account of our Inoral 
probation i
 not credihle. 
Ans.-l. lIe cOlùd have done thc sanle in this natural btate: 
and yct we experience that, unùer it, 1.t:nat 'we 1.CC1'e to 
he is Inade to depend on u:ll(d u:e would do. 
!2. And it SCCl11S the general conùuct of nature to enable 
us for difficulties, rather than to shield U
 from then1. 
At the conclusion of the ,,,hole subject, it is insisted upon 
that the po"rer of habituation is a natural ordinance: that 
habits are the natural 6upply of our deficiency, and the na- 
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tural :security against our dangers: and that qualifications 
are:no less naturally sought than external goods. 'Ve find 
that it is a naturalla,v in our present life; and that the con- 
sequences of its observance, or neglect, lllake the111selves 
surely felt in it; and ,vc think it perfectly credible therefore 
that it ll1ay be the saIne, and that sin1Ïlar consequences Inay 
result, in that state ,vhich religion teaches us to e::\.pect. 


In addition to those of lnoral trial and of Inoral discipline, 
our state of probation lllay be considered in a third point of 
vie,v: nalncly, as inlplying the l11anifestation of characters; 
not, of coursc, to,vards God, but to,vards his creation, or 
SOllle part of it. 
It is possible that this Inay be a Inere consequence of proba- 
tion in the other senses: but it is possible also, that it may 
have a distinct plu'pose in reference to a future life, in a ,yay 
and luanneI' with ,vhich ,ve are not acquainted: as for instance, 
Since the Author of Nature appears to do nothing without 
Ineans, it nlay be the Ineans of the disposal of his creatures 
:suitably to their characters: or again, the 11leans of certifying 
to other creatures that they are so disposed of: but since these 
things can only be conjectured in our present state of kno,v- 
ledge, they are not pursued. 
The general analogy is observed upon to this effect :-that the 
manifestation of characters contributes largely to that course 
of nature, in respect to mankind, ,vhich comes under our vie,v 
at present. 
It is added-that probation in all the three senses is ilnplied 
in 11loral governlllent ; since, under it, characters may be iln- 
l)roved, and must be lnanifested. 
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l
CE it has appeared throughout that the hvu 

 sten1
, thc 
systenl ,,-hieh "e expericnce and that ,vhich religion teaches, 
are analogou8,-a question arise:, \\.hether, upon thc suppu- 
sitiun that the opinion of uniYer
al nece

ity be reconcilable 
,vith the one, it be not reconcilable \\ ith tlH' other also; or 
" hat pretencc a fatalist ha
 to conclude fron1 his opinion that 
there can be no 
uch thing a
 religion. 
[I Iitherto, the existence of an _\.uthor of naturc ha-; been 
a
:nuned; but the peculiar notion of the fatalist that ne('es
ity 
is the 
olc cau:;c of all thing
 requin:& a distinct refutation, 
that thi:; prinlary hypothesis Inay be set free froln it5 eln- 
barra.;;;sing influence. K 0\\. ".e argue that the proof of an in- 
telligent Author and Go,.ernor of nature is not affected by 
the opinion of univcrsal nece&sit
, 
L 1-\.0111 our o,vn consciou
ness, or experience :-for ".e 
kno)\r, by this, that necessity (supposed true) docs not 
('
cludc deliberation and dcsign fron1 our o,vn actions; 
and is no account of the being and continuance of any of 
our production
; but only of a circlunstance connccted 
,vith then1, nalnelv, that 'YC ".ere neces;:,itated to produce 
then1: in like Inanner, then, it is no account of the exis- 
tence or continuance of the constitution of nature: and 
cannot e
clude intel1igence and dcsign, or thc agent 'which 
these suppo:;e, for the production or 
ustentation of it: 
but can only in1ply hi::; acting to be nece"'sary, and not free. 
IL Because abstract notions can effect nothing; and because 
this is conceded by the fatali"'t ,,-hen hlunan ".orks are the 
subject of conversation; and may be extorted from him, 
w'hpn the constitution of nature becomes the matter in 
rlif'pute. 
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OhJ.-But theological "Titers arc accustoJued to asc1Ïbc to 
God a " necessary existcnce ;" and thus sho'v theJllselves 
of our opinion. 
...11l8.- The scalltinc8
 of language has introduced the ex- 
pression; but a thing different froln the fatalist's notion is 
intended by it. This answer is elucidated by sho,,-ing (1) 
our conception of the necessary existence of God, and 
(2) its distinctne
s from the opinion of the fatalist: 
1. l'he scheme of the theological argulllent on 1,hich this 
conception is founded may be thus put:- "Then 1ve 
arp conscious of an idea 1vithin our 11linds, ,,-e discern 
intuitively that it must be related to some,,-hat external 
to us, as its archetype; and 1ve reason upon this, that it 
nlust exist other than in abstract; since there can be no 
such thing as abstraction .without a concrete. K 01Y ""C 
haye ,vithin us an idea of infinity,-such an infinity as 
cannot be ilnagined not to exist; and ,,-e feel that it 
Inust Ílnply an external or real infinity; that is, an im- 
Inensity and eternity: and fronl hence ,,"e dra,y the con- 
clusion that there lllust be, necessarily, an inImense and 
eternÇ\l Being; to whose existence design did not con-l 
tribute; but was subsequent to it, and excluded from it: 
and from this reasoning arose the expref.:sion that nc- \ 
cessity is the foundation, the reason, or the account, of 
the existence of God. 

. But this conception is distinct fro1l1 the opinion of \ 
the fatalist :-for this ncccssit) is antecedent in nature to 
design; therefore everything cOlùd not exist by it; nor 
if it "ere the sallIe, could it achnit alterations in nature 
by hUlnan contrivance; but ,re kn01v that thcse arf' con- 
tinually taking place: or, if this be denied, all argu- 
nlent is at an end. 
From our course of reasoning, then, two points have been 
established :-(1) that the necessity of the fatalist i
 reduced " 
to mean an agent acting necessarily; and (
) that thp ne- ...... 
cessity, by ,vhich such agent is supposed to act, does not ex- 
clude deliberati on and design. 
_-\nd as following flon1 the
e ;-(1) the cÀi
tencc of the world" 
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,\yill iInply a necC'
sa1"Y agent cmploycd for it
 crcation on the 

uppo
itiol1 of necessity, no let's than a free agent on the 

upposition of frecdo111: and (2) the appcaranct:s of design 
antI final cau
es ,,"ill prove intelligence and dl'lil)('ration in 
the àe
igner, "yhether the 
ysteln of neces
ity, or of frcedoln, 
hr' adopted. 
'l'he 
uppúscd o
jection then is ,,,ithout forcp; and 'YC are 
('ntitlcù to retain our asslnnption of an intcl1igcut ...\.uthor 
and Go,crnor of nature.] 
\\ e argue, froB1 analog" that the opinion of llect'
sity snp- 
posrd reconcilaùle ",ith the con
titution of nature i
 recon- 
cilable ill a like I'l'n
f', ,,-ith tl c t'ystl'1l1 and proof of religion. 
I. Becau
c the opinion of ncce

itr, if ::-peclllativl\lr true, 
is yet such that it cannot be applied to practical subject
 : 
but i
 "ith respect to thel11 as if it ".cre fabc. '[his is 
...ho".n, 
1. Fron) the inconveniences and a1snrditie
 w'hich ,,-ould 
ensue, if the opinio11 ".cre acted npon in things natural. 
l\vo instances ar(\ gi\ {\n in illustration :- 
((. 'fhe consequences of educating a child in thc prin- 
pIC'
 of absoIut(> fatality. In snch a case, the child 
reasoning on thc principlcs ,vould hold hilnsclf irre- 

pon...ihle for hi
 bC'haviour, ana to be the subjcct 
neither of blalnc nor cOl1nncndation; in addition to 
the Yl111ity and conc!'it ,vhich \vould probably be !'11- 
gt\lHlered, one of t".o con
cquenccs nHlst ensue- 
either the child ".ill procl'C'd to the annoyance of others 
and to his O\Y11 destruction; or corrcction Inust be 
given, to 
upply the place of Jnoral principlcs, and 
so thr theory be belied, by itnpressillg" a practical 
sen
c of his 
lccountability upon hÏ1n: aud 
hould the 
child gro\\ up to go forth into th(' ,yorld \vith thi... 
opinion, ...ociet) and hinlself ,yould bc luutually ill- 

upportahle to raeh other: and after no long tin1(\ he 
""ollid be delivcred over into the hanà
 of ci,"il ju
ticc. 
( I n the course uf this detail an appeal is ]uade to 
conuuon 
cnsc a
 to tIt!' illlpropri('ty of putting- chil- 
d),(,H nn 
lIrh 
r('(,111atin11"": él1Hl thr fatali4 is )'P- 
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nlinded that \ve ourselves are but children In these 
things. ) 
b. N ohvithstandillg nece
sity, we cannot continue to 
live except by taking food :-.which is the ancient and 
COlnlnon exposure of the fallacy. 
Q. By taking notice that the contrary supposition, that of 
freedoln in the coml11on affairs of men, is justified by 
experience, as far as our experience can reach; that is, 
as to the ,vhole of our life in this world. 
'Ve are reminded-That the point .w'e are proving is,- 
not, that we are free,-but, that ,ve are dealt with 
a
 if ,ve were free, ,vhether ,ve be so or not: although, 
(it is added,) this may perhaps ,varrant the conclusion 
that ,ve are really free. 
And we are ,yarned-not to depend upon a conclusion , 
in this lllatter, although it appear to be drawn logically 
from the premises; for in subjects beyond the cogni- 
zance of our faculties, it is possible that the pren1Ìses 
lnay be true, and yet the inference which is dra,vn froIn 
them false: as is sho,yn in the contradictory conclusions 
,vhich seem to be deduced from the idea of infinity. 
If, therefore, the evidence of religion be conclusive on the 
supposition of freedom, it reulains so on the supposition of 
necessity: because the notion of nece
sity is not applicable 
to practical subj ects. 
A remark is appended to the effect,- That no reflection is ) 
here TIlade upon reason: for that it is unreasonable to prefer 
it above practical principles, in a province for which these 
principles, and not reason, have been designed by the Au- ' 
thor of nature: or to attempt the application of reason 
'where experience has proved that its conclusions are not 
to be adn1Ítted. 
II. Because the opinion of necessity is reconcilable (1) with 
the belief of a ,vill and character in the Author of nature; 
and (2) ,vith the belief of that particular character ,vhich 
is the foundation of religion. 
1. It is reconcilable ,vith the belief of a .will and cha- 
racter in the Author of nature: for 
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a. If a ,,,ill and character be reconcilable' ".ith fate in us, 
it is reconcilable \\ ith it ill th(' ..t\uthor of nature; and 
we are' con
ciou
 of a ,viII and character in ourselves. 
b. X atural gOYCrIllUCllt, and final cau
es, iUlply a "ill 
and character in the governor and designer. 

. It is reconcilable ,yith the belief of hi
 1)loral cha- 
racter and ,viII: for, it do{;
 not hinder bencyolence 
Inore than cruelty, truth than l:Ll
ehood, justice than 
injustice, in 111en; and theref()re not in God. 
(1'hc lnention of j u
tice in this paragraph introdnc{;
 
an incidental notice of the' ah
lIrdih and fal1acious 
rca
oning of the fatali
t
, "Ito deny the justice of a 
pnnislunent, Lccausp thc thing for ".hid) it is inflicted 
co\.ùd not have becn avoide<.l-oyerlookin<r that the 
, ö 

anle n{'c('

ity "hich ,,-ould tak
 injustice front th(' 
criu1c, ".ould takc it ii'olu thc punislnuC'llt like,vi::;e. 
.L\nd t'uhscqnently thi
 reluarl... is dra".u to have a 
direct bearing on the 
ubject; by cau
illg us to obseryc 
ho\v the llotions of justice and injusticp reluain, and 
forc
 thelllsclvcs on the n1Ìnd, eycn ,yhile ".e are 
luaking sHppo
itions de:-;tructiye of then1.) 
(Jly".- Hut univcrsal nccc

ity, if it dOCb not de
troy the 
po....
ibility of a 1110ral character in the ,A.uthor of nahu"e, 

 ('t de
trors the proof of it, and, in consequence, the 
proof of religion. 

 fn,-
.- It doc
 not destroy the proof of hi
 moral charac- 
tel': for 
A goverlllUeut uf Goel oycr us i-) a nlatter of eÀpcri- 
cncc; and ,.cracity and j u4icc Inu
t be the n1ea
urc and 
rule of gO\ C'rnnlcnt ,,-hich i
 Jatllral in a Being \\"ho 
:;tands alone, and ,,'ithout rival., in authority. 
[ \.lthongh the argunlent
 from the analogy of nature have 
C'utirely refuted the doctrinc of ne("es:-;it
-, and experience 
hears witnl'io:
 to the doctrine of liberty, yet it is confessed 
that difficultic::5 in speculation still relnain. On this accouut 
and bccau
e nec('

ity i
 the very ba
is of infidel 
pccula- 
tioll, it i
 thought U
CflÙ to append a li
t of S0111C obliga- 
tory proof.... of rc1 i
i()n which a}"e in no "-a
- a{fcctC'd hy it. 
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1. The proof f1'o1n final canses, of an intelligeut Author 
of nature:. 
!2. 1'he proof of a natural Governor of the ,vorld, frolli 
the systenl of rc,rards and punislunents ,vhich he ha:, 
instituted. 
3. The proof of religion, from the moral faculty ,vhich 
the Author of nature has given us. 
As this proof has not, like the preceding ones, been 
established else"rhere, it is luore fully opened in this 
place : 
'Ve have a IlI0ral faculty, by ,vhich "re distinguish 
bet\veen actions, and approve sonle as virtuous and 
of good desert, and disapprove others as vicious and 
of ill desert. 
In the notion of this 1110ral discernment is iUlplied, 
(1) a rule of action; by ,vhich ,ve ascertain the right 
conduct, and guide ourselves in the affairs of life;- 
and (
) this rule as invested ,,-ith, and having in it- 
self, a magisterial po,ver: pronouncing cOlldenlnation 
"rherever it is violated, or causing the crin1Ìnal to 
pronounce it on hinlself :-in other ,vords, the dictates 
of the 1110ral faculty are the la,vs of God announcing 
their o,vn sanctions. 
That these la\\rs announce their o,vn sanctions is 
proved, 
!X. Generally:-ln those ,vho are conscious of having 
received a guide of action frolll their 
raker, there 
1lIUSt arise, respectively, according as they follow' 
or neglect it, a sense of security, or a sense of 
danger. 
ß. 
Iore particularly:-A direction ,vhich can be re- 
cognized as fronl the Author of nature is plainly a 
cOlnnland; a c0l111nand froln hinl necessarily in- 
cludes illlplicit pron1Ìses and threatenings; and 
these are rendered explicit, or are expressed, in the 
sense of good and ill desert COIl veyed through the 
nloral discenllllent. 

t\nd that these are )'eally sanctions is proyed thus: 
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'fhe gOYC'1 nlncnt of God is carried on by Dlcans of 
re,vards anù punislullents; an inseparable sense of 
good or ill de:,ert i:-. annexed by hÏ1n to actions of a 
corresponùing character; therefore, the scn
e of the 
de
ert declares the nature of the au:ard: for, 
If this discernlllCnt or 8cnse ,,,"ere not intended to 
convey this information, it ha
 no final cause, and 
is ab
urd: but if it 'were intended to convcy it, 
then 110 doubt the conduct of God will be found 
eventually to correspond ,vith its intiluatiolls: and 
his gOyernlnent to tLc nature ,,-hich he ha
 gi, en 
u:'\: that is, happillc
S and n1Ï s ery shall follo,v virtue 
and ,ice according to the 
amc rulp by ,,-hich th... 
idea& of them, re...pcctiyely, arc associated in our 
mind
. 
..l\nù thi", proof cannot be affected by any argument fronl 
necessity: since no objection can lie against the proposi- 
tion reasoned on; lor it is a Inatter of fact, and the 
subject of experience; 1101 0 against the conclusion ar- 
rived at, for it is Ílnnlcdiate, and ,vholly froln the fact: 
that i
, the conclusion that God "rill finally reward thl
 
righteous and punish the ,,-ickcd is dra"
n, not fronl 
d priori reasons for its fitne:,s that he ",hould, but froln 
the fact that he has told u
 that he ,,-ill; by a COllllnalld 
,vhich Ï1nplics the declaration; and by a scn:-,e of de- 
sert ,vhich expre
ses it. 
4. 'The confÌrnlatory proof of loeligion frolll the natural 
tpndcncies of virtue and vice. 
J. rfhc eOllfinnatory proof of religion from the TIloral 
gOYCrnnlcllt of God established and carried on in the 
pre
ellt "orld; wherein virtue and vice arc dealt with 
respectively; either in thcir aSI)ect to"t'rards society, or 
on their o,vn account. 
6. The proof from the external eyidences of locligioll: 
(This proof also, not being treated el
e,,""hcrc, is en- 
tered upon here; and it is prefaced by observing (a) 
that it propcrly finds a place anlong the proofs of re- 
ligion; for that an inquiry into the origin of religion 
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,vould naturally be Inadc, if one ,vcre convinced of 
its truth upon other grounds, but "rere yet unac- 
quainted "rith its history: and (b) that although it i<.; 
confinnatory, it is not so essential but that the force 
of other proofs ,vould renlain, if ,ve should fail to 
substantiate this.) 
And this proof fronl external evidence is reduced under 
three heads: 
G. That ,vhich is derived from the general consent of 
all nations, so far as ,ve know thenl; ,vho, by their 
conlmon acceptance of religion, in systenls more or 
less pure, have testified to its conformity "rith the 
conlmon sense of nlankind. 
b. 'fhat "rhich is dra,vn froln its reception in the early 
ages of the ,vorld: for this historical fact iInplies an 
alternative-either the origin of religion W'as by re- 
velation; (,vhich, frolll the rudeness of the primæval 
nations, and frolll the less presulllption against a re- 
yelation at that tinle than at subsequent ones, is the 
more probable account; and, it is added, as probable 
a one as any that can be substituted for it:) or, it is 
so natural and obvious as to force itself on the nund. 
It is noticed-that this evidence is strengthened by the 
absence of corruptions, and of false additions, in the 
accounts ,vhich ,ye have received concerning the 
religion of those prilnitive ages. 
c. That ,vhich is obtained from the express testimony 
of the 1110St ancient histories and traditions that it 
came by revelation: for ,vhere there is no opposing 
preslunption, such testilnony must be admitted in 
proof. 
It is observed-that this latter evidence is of peculiar 
,vorth in a treatise of this sort; since it ,vitnesses to 
a revelatiùn: and yet is independent of the Divine 
authority of any particular book: and of the present 
condition of any fornl of religion. 
At the close of these observations, and to obtain for them 
a proper regard, a caution is appended of a Ploactical 
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nature; ".C are rCluinùeù that neglect, prljnllice, and 
per' ersion, are incident to facultieb of judgllH 1 nt" heth('1' 

pcclÙative or practical ;-a consideration" hich, leayil1g 
untouched the proper intention and usefulness of thc
{\ 
facuItic...;, 'V
U.llS us to be careful that ".C do not E\uhsti- 
tute rustOTI1, fashion, or fancied utilitarian yie"
, for 
their rightfw decision.] 
010". tu tlu gUlc,'ol arglllnC/lt :-]")robabilitic
 lUllY be oycrba- 
lancccl, or be "et a"iùc br ùClllon::;tration, ,,-here they can- 
not Le confuted: and "(' need not touch the' argulTICnt!-" 
,,-hen ".e can sho,,- the conclusion to be ulltrup. X 0"., it 
i
 not credible that nl'ce:-;:-.àry agents 
hould be' re".anled 
or punished. b) God for the d.c:sert of their actions; und 
,,-e are 
uch necessary agC'uts: therefore it is not crediLle 
that ',e 
holùd be' rc".a1'dcd or punished by God for th
 
desert of our actions. 
Ans.-Ilcre the qucstion is brought to a point; and ,,-e ans\vpr, 
that it is a nlatter of e
pcrience that ".e are bubj('cts of 
a moral gOYCrlUllcnt of God carried on b) rc".arùs and 
punisl11ucnts in the "ays and nnlnners aboyc detailed, 
and to an extcnt sufficicnt for our purpose'; and there- 
fore th
 inferenc
 arri\'cd at is false, ,vhercyer the 
fallacy 1uar be: if ""e are free agcnt
, thcn it ,,-ill be in 
the falsehood of the IlllnuI' pren1Îss: if lleCe5:iary, thcn 
in that of the 11lGjOr / but in the onc, or the other, it 
nHlst be ; since the concln.:;ion is ShO\nl to be false by our 
c
perlellce. 
Froln thc ".hole argUTIIent, therefore, it ".ill follow.-that a 
llcces...;itr, ".hich ha
 becn allo,vcd reconcilable ,,-ith the con- 
stitution of nature, can ncither pro\ c the ncgative, nor de- 
stroy the proof of the affirmatiye, ".hen it shall be applied 
to the question of a 1110ral SChC111C' of gOyenlluent establishcd 
by God oy('r us: for the analogy of nature' 
hows that the 
opinion of nccc-.;sity, con
idpr('d as practical, is f
tlse. 
It i
 addeù-l'he proof of revcaled religion cannot be more 
affected b) it than the proof of natural religion is. 
In conclusion, reference i
 DIad, to the yulgar notion, , that 
the opinion of ne('cs
ity is essentially de'structiyc of all reli- 
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gion.' It will hold good in two senses, but be untrue in a 
third: it 'will hold good, in so far that it is practically de- 
structive of all religious feelings in those ,,-ho hold it, and 
literally destructive of all religion by overturning every- 
thing ,vhatever: but in the sense intended it will not hold 
good; for it cannot be reconciled with things as they are, 
except by being reconcilable ,vith religion also. 


}<' 
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SI
TE the ,vi-.;dol11 and equity of a fact are distinct fronl its 
credibility, objcctions Dlay bQ.loùged agaill
t the SystC1U upon 
these grounds; although the proof of its credibility froni th(l 
analutJ'V of nature, and its becurity against the a'
atùts of 
b
 
fatali!S111, mar be allo,ycd. Argunlcnts from analogy can nlcct 
thc objection but indirectly; but they 1118.Y do tIus; by sho,v- 
ing the credibility that th
 tHornl gOVCl'lllllcnt of God is a 
schelne, as contra-distinguished froIn a llu1ubcr of isolated 
acts; and that it is a SChe111C iUlpclfcctly conlprchcndcd; and 
such, that no objections of thi
 kind can properly lie against it. 
And for this purpose 
The "'hole argU111ent ,,
ill be nlade up of t,,
o parts: (1) that 
the constitution of nature is a SChClllC, too Ya
t and compli- 
cated for the grasp of our facultie
: suggesting, and nlaking 
credible, that tlll
 1110ral schel1H' is such like,vise: and (Q) 
tha t there are certain particulars favourable to our yic,v en- 
tering into the natural schcnle, the like to ,vhich Inay by 
analogy be im putcd to the moral ;:)cheme also. 
I. it nloral gOYCr111Hcnt of God being supposed, "e argue 
that it is a SChCIllC, and bcyond our comprehcnsion, fron1 
analogy; bccau
c hi
 natural gOYCl"nmcnt is such. 
1. FJ'he systematic, and incoInprchcllsiblc, charactcr of 
nature i:-; lnade evident, 
a. By contemplation of the general dispensation: for, 
in respect to sentient beings, ""e can pcrceive that in- 
di viduals have relations to individuals, species to 
species, till thf' chain of relationship is lo
t in the 
unseen "
orld, into .which ,,
c have no faculties to ptU"- 
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sue it: and in regard to actions or events, that in a 
like way they touch one another, and spring one fro111 
another, until their connection is lost in a similar 
manner; and ,ve know not what relations they may 
have, direct or remote, beyond the compass of the 
'vorld. And, in fact, the result of these contempla- 
tions will be that we cannot form a judgment ,vhether 
the ,vhole universe,-beings, actions, and events,- 
may, or may not, have relations subsisting between 
them. 
b. By contemplation of a single event, vie'\ved as a 
point or centre in a system of causation: for, by 
 
looking on,vards fronl it-,ve discern that there must 
be an infinite series of future consequences, all u
- 
developed and therefore unknown to us: by tracing -............ 
it back,-that there must have been a series of causes 
preceding it, the order of which we cannot follo,v to 
the end: and vie,ving it laterally-that there are 
many adjuncts necessary to its existence; all of which 
we cannot define; still less trace thenl all up through 
their several causes: that is, ,ve cannot circumscribe 
all that stands connected with any single event; all its 
causes, necessary adjuncts, and consequences. 
c. By observing that this reciprocity is a naturalla'\v in 
the production of every thing ,vhatever '\vithin the 
reach of our cognizance. And 
d. By noticing that, in this systeul, things very insig- 
nificant beconle in turn necessary conditions to things 
of the greatest importance; and that it cannot be 
affirmed of anyone thing that is not a necessary con- 
dition to any other. 
2. The analogy is applied to the subject in hand, 
a. As to its systematic character: that a mOl"al schenle, 
,vhose parts bear reference to each other and to the 
""hole plan, and are adjusted beforehand ,vith such 
reference, is suggested, and lnade credible, by it; to 
,rhich llloral scheule, the present and future condi- 
tions of virtue and vice, particular actions of diyine 
F 2 
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justice and goodness, aud every consideration of a 
like kind, are to be referreù. 
b. As to its inconlprchcnsiblc nature: that 'We are taught 
by it, that "re cannot be competent judges of the 
,vhole nloral scheme 'v here we see but a small portion; 
and that therefore ,\
e cannot rightly take cxc('ption
 
to any of its IJ:trts. 
\ (In the course of this reasoning the probability is no- 
I ticed that a closer relation than that of analogy may 
sub::;i..t bct
v('cn the natlual ana the Inoral scheme: that 
they Inay together be parts of one ,,-hole; or that the 
\ one may be suborilillatèd to the other, as the vegetahle 
,vorld to the animal, and organised bodies to minds.) 
Obj. [to the "isdolll and l
quity of the general systelu 
of religion: considered here to sho,v more fully the 
strength of OlU' po
ition.] 1'he introduction of evil 
into the 
ystcm might ha, e been prevented by suc- 
ce

ive interpo
itions : or, if not, single and unrelated 
acts of distributive justice ",
ould have been preferable 
to a schclne. 
A1l8. I.-The argument from our ignorance, as stated 
above, ",'oilid suffice to -vindicate religion, even should 
'\\ c grant the a

ertions to be tru
; since th
y could 
only establish the superiority of SOlne other thing, aud 
not the inju
tice or evil of this one, But 
2. 'Ihey arc lllerc arbitrary assertions ; for, on the 
one hand, they are unsupported by proof to the lo,vest 
degree of probability; and on the other, analogies 
n1ay be produced from less incolnprehensible 
ubjects, 
,vhere the falsity of specious arpearances can be sho,vu 
by reducing them to palpablt absurdities. 
This ans\vcr is illustrated by calling attention to the 
follo,ving distinction: 
'Vere an act or a dispensation sole and unrelated, 
the ,visdom and equity of it could not be defended 
by adducing our ignorance of other acts or dispen- 
sations. But if one be involved in a system ,vith 
othC'rg, then our igllorancC' becomes a just l)Iea: for 
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in a system the character of each part must have rc- 
ference to the \vhole; and it is Ï1npossible for us to 
estimate all the relations, possibilities, and practica- 
bilities, of all the things so involved; and yet, if this 
be not done, '\ve cannot certainly predicate of the 
particular in question that it is not good; or, that it 
is not good in the highest practicable degree. 
II. On the supposition of a moral scheme, '\ve may transfer 
to it by analogy certain particular considerations which we 
notice in the natural scheme. 
1. Some particular considerations bearing on the relation 
of means to ends. 
a. In the natural schelne, ends are effected only through - 
means; and means in thenlselves undesirable conduce 
often to ends in such proportion desirable as to make 
the employment of the means expedient: therefore it 
is credible that the things 0 bj ected against in the moral 
scheule,-as our po,ver over each other's happiness,. 
our liability to vice, and the like,-may be employed 
as means; and, undesirable in themselves, may pro- 
duce an overbalance of happiness as their result. 
b. Further-in the natural scheme, the adaptation and 
conduciveness of nleans is often learnt à posteriori 
fronl experience, and not à priori by reason; there- 
fore, it is no presumption against the things alluded 
to, if we do not as yet perceive their tendency to pro- 
cure the results which we attribute to them. 
c. And further-in the natural scheme, exp
rience fre- 
quently shows things to be conducive as niëaris, which 
before '\
e ShOlÙd have imagined repugnant to an end 
in vie,v; the like, therefore, may be supposed in the 
moral scheme. 
d. And further still-in the natural scheme, experience 
,vill often prove such means to be not conducive only, 
but necessary; in the Dloral scheme, therefore, the 
particulars objected against may be not only means, 
but in the possibilities of things, the only nleans. 
ObJ.- If evil be the means of good,-then let us do evil 
that good may come. 


., 
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Ans. I.-Although our capacity of vice and Iniscry, 
and the l)crn1Ïssion to do cvil, (in the sense of there 
being no forciblp interposition to prevent it,) may 
cond uce to the perfection and the happiness of the 
,vorld, the actual cOlnlni

ion of evil may not conduce 
to them. And even 
' 2. Although the actuaJ connnis
ion of evil may be 
beneficial to the ,vorId, abstinence from it may be 
nlore beneficial: for in the natural ,vol'ld there arc 
disorders ,vhich bring their own cures, and diseases 
",
hich arc themselves r
medics: but health is prefer- 
able to sickness ncvcrthele'\s. 
Z. Some particular considerations as to the nature and 
consequences of gOyernl11cnt by generalla-\vs: for the na- 
tural gOyernnlcnt of thc 'World is carried on by such laws. 
a. .A,s to the desirablcnc
s of gencralla,vs: 
a. That the supposition of their being desirable is 
safe from objections; since it cannot be proved that 
they havE' not ,vise ana good reasons : or, the 
'wisest and the best. 
ß., frhat many positive instances are adducible in 
,,
hich good ends are accomplished by this quality 
of thc la,vs, that they are general; for nearly all 
our enjoynlents are procured by ourbclvcs; but ,ve 
could not procure them unless ".c could for(;
ee 
consequences in sonl
 degree; and ,ve could not 
foresee these unless the la,vs ,vere general. 
h. As to the existence, or apparent existence, of ir- 
regularities under them: 
a. That there can be no proof they are irregularities; 
since it is possible that there may be no single case 
for 'which these la'v's do not contain a provision. 
ß. That granting them to be such, they may be a 
neccs
ary consequence of general Ia,vs: their pre- 
vention or contemporaneous remedy may be im- 
possible, in the nature of things: but the expedi- 
ency of general laws may remain notwithstanding 
them. 
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Oqj.-But their character, as general la,vs, nlight con- 
tinue unaltered, and yet special interpositions be in- 
troduced to prevent irregularities. 
Ans.-'"fhe objection is allo,ved, (being stated as a ,vish 
and not as a claim,) provided it can be shown that the 
interpositions could have no other effect than this. 
But they ,vould have other effects: some, bad ones, 
inlmediate and ascertainable; for they "rould encou- 
rage idleness, and render doubtful the rule of life: 
and others, distant and very extensive; the nature of 
which it is not possible to foresee. 
ObJ. ii.- But any bad result might be prevented by fur- 
ther interposition. 
Ans.-This is speculation at random and in the dark. 
Upon balancing the considerations favourable to general 
laws in the course of nature with the 0 bj ections urged 
against them, we arrive at the following result :- That 
they have evidently wise reasons and accomplish good 
ends; and it cannot be affirmed that the highest degree 
may not be predicated in either proposition: that if irre- 
gularities exist, we do not kno,v that they could have 
been precluded; since ,ve :find that interpositions .with 
such a vie,v ,vould produce evils, and prevent good: 
and possibly their :final effect ,yould issue in the augmen- 
tation of evil, and the diminution of good: and should 
this be so, the withholding of such interpositions is an 
instance of goodness, and not a ground of complaint: 
And that this is sufficient for our purposes, and com- 
prises all that is within the reach of our faculties. 
Obj. to the general reasoning of tlte chapter.-The impossi- 1 
bilities and relations ,vhich lie beyond our cognizance 
nlust be excluded from our consideration: and, at least, 
arguments compiled from our ignorance will affect the 
proof of religion, not less than the objections against it. . 
Ans. a.-Ignorance does not, of necessity, affect the proof 
and the objections alike: - Total ignorance, indeed, 
would act equally upon either, by precluding both; 
hut partial ignol.ance, such as our I"easaning aSSUDICS, 
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Inay act upon the one, and leav the other untouchetl : 
for w'e may kno,," in any degree the character of an 
agent, and of th(' desih1'11S hc ,,
in propose, and at the 
same tinlc, be in any degree ignorant of the method 
proper for carrying th08(\ ilesigns into effect; in thi
 
case, objections against his actions ,,
ould be ans,vered 
by our ignorance, and the> !)roof of his intention be not 
I invalidated the ,vhile. And such is the case in this in- 
stance; the proof of religion is the proof of a character 
and of designs, -of the character of God, and of the 
design of his gOYCrnnlent. And it is unaffected by the 
deficiency of our knowledge in the relations and possi- 
bilities of things; but objections to the conduct of l>ro- 
vidence in the pernIi
sion of irregularities hayc refe- 
rence to a method; and these a1'(\ met, and sufficiently 
refuted bv our ignorance. 
h. Granting it to affect both alike; there may be othcr 
obligations to the practice of religion independent 
of the proof of it :-and there are such; for such arise 
fronl the judgulcnts of our own mind, which we cannot 
violate w'ithout self-condemnation: and further, there 
arc such arising from lucre considerations of self-in- 
terest: for the predicted consequences of yutue and 
vice, though eyer so doubtful, may be credible; and 
o 
long as thcy arc so, "yill oblige us in point of prudence 
to abstain frolu evil, and to practise that ,vhich is good. 
c. The force of the special ans,vers aboyc given does not 
afft'ct th(\ proof and the objections alike :-for they tend 
to sho,,", fronl analogy, the probability that the moral 
gOyel"Unlcnt of God is a schenIc he yond our comprehen- 
sion; and bcing such, that parts of it, {1"Onl their rela- 
tion to othcl parts, ar
 likely to conduce to ends which 
,,"c should 110t ha,"c attributecl to them; or to ,vhich ,\
C 
f-\horlld have thought that their tendency was contrary: 
and therefore sho,," that the objections urged against re- 
ligion on th
 ground of supposed disorders in the ,,,"ork- 
ing of the systenl are ,vithout ,,"eight: but they 8ho,," 
nothing in the sanIe "ay against the proof of religion. 
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d. And after all, the ans,vers above given are not really 
or strictly grounded upon our ignorance :-for they do 
not depend upon suppositions of unknown impossibili- 
ties and relations, but are dra"rn from some,vhat which 
analogy sho,vs concerning ignorance; namely, that it 
takes from competency of judgment, and leads often to 
false conclusions: for ,ve argue, that if it does this in 
similar cases in the things of this life, it may be sup- 
posed to do the sanle in religion: and' judgment by 
experience,' or 'by what ,ve kno,v,' consists rather in 
taking this into accolmt, than in excluding it from our 
consideration. 
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[The conclusion, after a fc" prefatory l"elnarks, is occupied 
solely in the recapitulation of the main arguments em- 
ployed in the Treatise, and in ,veaving thenl together into 
an unbroken and continuous 
tatement. It affords thcre- 
fOf(
 nothing that seems to require,-if indeed anything 
that ,vouid admit,-thc proce

 of analysi
. Conse- 
q Hently, no attempt to reduce it under such process i:i 
here made.] 
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CONSIDERATIONS UPON CERTAIN ARGUMENTS CONTAINED IN THB 
FOREGOIKG TREATISE. 


THE work of Bishop Butler, as it is applicable, so it is con- 
stantly applied, to two several and distinct purposes. 
'The vindication of religion from the sophistical objections 
of its opponents was its original, and still continues to be its 
popular, use. Its secondary and scientific use, for ,vhich 
it is commonly studied in Universities, consists in the dis- 
cipline and promotion of the intellectual powers of the 
young, before the ßí'JS eE
p"/jTtXÒS shall have been exchanged 
for the duties and controversies of practical life. The pre- 
sent publication has reference to the latter of these t,vo; 
how.ever inadequately it may answer its end. 
It will be understood, therefore, that the papers which fol- 
low address themselves chiefly or only, ad Bc/wlas,. that it is \ 
their 0 bj ect to furnish matter for the exercise of mental fa- I 
culties; and that they are not to be taken for the Author's 
grave and formal invalidation of the arguments which they \ 
profess to examine. At the same time, I may confess that 
these particular arguments have been selected for this purpose, J 
from their appearing to me to be more assailable than the 
others: or, I will add, as being the only ones which seenled 
to afford any opening at all for such an assault. 
The study of the treatise, with the vie,v now mentioned, 
conducts the mind to the two processes of the acquisition of 
arguments and of their examination. The former of these 
is best promoted by an analysis of the entire course of rea- 
soning. A specimen of such analysis is offered in the preced- 
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ing pages: of sufficient accuracy, perhaps, to affor<l a 
degree of hclp to those to 'whonl these studies are yet nc,v; 
and thereforc, bccause of their novelty, yet difficult : but, on 
the other hand, more than sufficicntly incomplete to leave 
ample scope for their improvenlent and better arrangelnent 
of it, if they shall think fit to make it a groWldwork of their 
o"pn performance. The exa millation of argunlents is not, 
perhaps, of equal importance to mental discipline ,,-ith the 
other department: but it i
 of ycry considerable inlportance 
not"pith8tanding. 
Surely, men ",ho are to become leadcrs of the people, and 
guardians of the truth, ".hether in the natural ,,-orld or in 
the Church of God, should have minds able to judge the 

taten1ents of friends and of enemies; able to verify a course 
of reasoning, or to expose the :fitllacies it may conceal: for if 
they havc not this capacity, they ,,-ill be liable to injure the 
canse of truth, by their adoption of ,veak and insufficient 
arguments: or to favour that of error, by suffering its so- 
phisms to pa
s undetected. 
As the preceding pages ,yere designed to offcr a specinlcn 
of analysis, so these which follow' ,vill contain some specimens 
of the examination of argunlents in detail. 
And the observation made aboyc may be repeated herc,- 
that their very inconlplctcness ,yill leavc the luore roon1 for 
tho
e ,yho may subn1Ît the saIne l.casonings to thcir 0"-11 in- 
vestigation. I 
hould be ashanled to insert thenl, if their 
objcct ".ere any thing clse than to stimulate the po,vcrs of 
others, for my o"rn insutficiency for thc
e 
pcculations in 
part, and partly the haste ,vith ,vhich they have becn put 
together, ,vililca, e them no other value than ,vhat they may 
po

ess in this point of vie,v. 


) st. argument 
for examina- 
tion, taken 
from Chap. I. 


[1.] 
The first argument for examination shall be that by 
,vhich our indiscerptibility, and consequent oneness, i
 de- 
duced from th
 indivisibility of the consciousness ,vhich ,ve 
have of our o,vn being. 
In the examination of an argument, as a prcparatory step, 
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,,"c should commonly separate the portion to be tried froln 
its context, and extract it in the language of the author. 
1'hus extracted, and presented entire by itself, the present 
exalnple ,vill be as follo,vs- 
"Since consciousness is a single and indivisible power, 
it should seem that the subject in ,vhich it resides must be 
so too: for ,vere the motion of any particle of matter abso- 
lutely one and indivisible, so that it should imply a con- 
tradiction to suppose part of this motion to exist and part 
not, that is, part of the matter to move, and part to be at 
rest, then its po,ver of motion would be indivisible; and 
so also would the subject in which the po,ver inheres, 
namely, the particle of matter; for if this could be divided 
into two, one part might be moved, and the other at rest, 
,vhich is contrary to the supposition. In like manner it 
has been argued, and for anything appearing to the contrary, 
justly, that since the perception or consciousness which we 
have of our own e:\..istence is indivisible, so as that it is a con- 
tradiction to suppose one part of it should be here and the 
other there, the perceptive power, or the power of con- 
sciousness is indivisible too, and consequently the subject in 
,vhich it resides, that is, the conscious being." 
'Vhen the whole of an argulnent is before us, we have 
next to ascertain certain particulars concerning it; and first, 
whether it be siInple or compounded: for if it be the latter, it 
must be investigated in each of its sevèral constituents; 
since it is evident that SOlne one of these may be adequate, 
although another, or others, should fail. 
In this instance we shall find that it is compound: for the 
reasoning upon the consciousness of our existence is sup- 
ported by parallel reasoning upon the motion of a particle of 
matter. It must therefore be distinguished into that ,vhich 
is direct, and that ,vhich is derived from analogy. 
That portion of an argument which is direct ,viII naturally 
be the first considered; although, as in this case, it happens 
to be stated later in order. 
'Y' e nlust therefore previously extract fronl the whole so 
much as is direct: viz.-" Since the perception or conscious- 
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llCSS ,vhich ""0 have of our existence is indivisible, so as 
that it is a contradiction to suppo
(' one part of it should be 
here and the other there, the perceptive po,,"cr, or the 
po" er of cousciousnes
, is indiyisiblc too; and consequently 
the subjcct in ,vhich it resides, that is, the conscious being.,t 
It no"
 follo
 s to cÀan1Ïn
 the con
truction of this portion: 
in so doing we shall perceive that the reasoning is built on 
an assunlPtion, or hypothesis-that the cOllsciou
ness ",vhich 
we have of Olli' existence is indivisible: froln which the pro. 
positions concerning the power of ('onsciousne
s, and the 
subject in "phich it re::;iùes, are consecutively deduced. 
"Then \ve haTc arriycd at thi:) point, it becollles propcr to 
reflect ,vhcther there are any general rules, or positions, 
,vhich \VC lllay lay ùo\vn as applicable univer:-;ally to argu- 
luellts subsisting in this form: for if such can be obtained, 
they \,rill be of use in the particular instance in hand. 
1'he three ,,'hich folIo,," appear to be to the point, and 
such a
 cannot fairly be refuseù. 
'\
hell an argument constructed on an hypothesis lays 
claiul to be dClnonstrative, if a case can be put \\-hich doc'i 
not destroy the supposition, ,vhile yet it contradicts the con- 
clusion, it is cyidcllt that thcre must be unsoundness in dIP 
proce
:); either a premiss has been uIH,"arrantably ru,sunlcd, 
or an inference illicitly dra,vn. 
And further-w'hcn any such case has been objected, it i:i 
inctllubcnt on the party offering or defending the ùelnonstra.. 
tion, either to 
how that it is reconcilable ,vith his conclusion, 
or in itself not pos"ible: the objector cannot be cOlupclled to 
giye an account of hi
 case; it is sufficient that he objects it: 
the onus probandi lies on hinl "pho has to vindicate his de- 
lTIonstration. 
And further still-Since ùel11onstration does not adnlit of 
degrce
J if not wholly true, it must be taken as ,vholly falsp: 
i. e. as a process of reasoning it is inadequate, and luust bt.
 
rej ected. 
To return to our argulllent :-In this case, let the hypo- 
thesis be granted; that is, let it be allowed that the con- 
sciousness of our existence is indiyi
ihle: and indped it cannot 
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be denied ,vithout absurdity; for that ,vhich includes it, the 
po,ver of consciousness, constitutes personality; and if it 
could be divided, the multiplication of persons ,vould ensue. 
The hypothesis then being admitted-by the rule laid 
down above, if the reasoning be correct, it will lJ.ot be pos- 
sible to conceive, or to state, a case in which, the conscious- 
ness being indivisible, the subject in 'which it resides shall be 
discerptible: for if such a case can be stated ,vithout in- 
volving a contradiction, the demonstration is not complete. 
But now it may be submitted that such a case can be 
stated. As for instance-that the power of consciousness 
may be the simple and indÙ:isible 'result of the combination of 
eleluentary particles; the product, that is, not of the par- 
ticles themselves, but of their union and coherence. In this 
case, upon the disruption of this union,-sayat death,-both 
consciousness and the po,ver of consciousness will necessarily 
and immediately cease: yet it "yill be indivisible to the last, 
while it is existent; but the subject in which it resides, 
though not that condition of the subject from .which it ema- 
nates, will be divisible. 
Before leaving the case we have put, we may do well to 
consider '\vhether it can be supported by any analogy; or, if 
not supported by a case actually existing, w.hether it can be 
illustrated in any" ay by an imaginary one: for the appre- 
hension of the mind may sometunes be assisted, '\vhere the 
reasoning is in abstruse matter, even by very fanciful illus- 
trations. If leave therefore be granted to employ so extra- 
vagant a supposition-let it be supposed that an ember taken 
from the fire is, by sinlple consciousness, conscious of its 
own heat: and further, that this heat, and therefore, of 
course, the consciousness of it, should directly cease on the 
division or partition of the ember. "r e might from our hy- 
pothesis, predicate of the embeJ. 4 , that its consciousness, or 
po'\ver of consciousness, is indivisible: and yet as ,,
e have 
seen it is in itself discerptible: and its dissolution inlplies 
the destruction of its heat, or as ,ve may say, of its living 
po,vers. 
4\.n objection ho\vever Inay be brought against the case ad- 
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duced above on the ground of difficulties connected with it ; 
and '''''C may be desired to explain ho,v ,ye conceive that con- 
sciousness can be the indivi
iblc result of the conlbination of 
material particles. 'Ihe reply to ßuch objection ""yould be, 
that \ve cannot be cOlnpcllcd to give any account of our case. 
'Ve may ans"yer if ,ve please, that "
e do not kno,v ho,y it 
could be; or, that ,vc do not believe that it could be: but 
that nevcrtheles::" by the laws of argumentation, ,ve are en- 
titled to a resolution of our difficulty, ,vithout eithcr de- 
claring the manner, or confessing our belief. 
The branch of the argument ,,
hich consists in the analogy 
has yet to be considered. .It is to this effect:- '\T ere the 
motion of a particle of matter absolutely one and indivisible, 
its power of motion \vould be indivisible, and so also the 
subject in ,vhich the po,ver inheres, nanlel}", the particle of 
luatter: in li1...e manner, &c. 
'fhe reasoning, (,vhen the fact Eronl ,vhich it proceeds has 
been granted,) will bp sound, or otherwise, as the things 
compared are, or arc not, sinlilar in all those respects ,vith 
,vhich the analogy has to do. The particles of matter, 'with 
reference to a po"
er of motion and to the supposed po".er of 
consciousne
s, 111Ust be proyed sin)ilar and analogous; for a 
difference bet\\yeen them w'ill be fatal to the argulllent: that 
is, the indivisibility of the particles luust follo,v, in either 
case, froin the indivisibility of the po""cr, or of its effect. 
1"0 test the exachless of the analogy, let us take particles 
of Inatter, capable ho,,
ever of division; and ascertain the 
consequences that ,vill follow in the two cases respectively. 
In the one,-",,
hile the particle renlains in its present con- 
solidated E'tate, the motion, or power of motion, is, for such 
time and in one sense of the ,vord, indivisible; for one part 
could not 1110Ve unle!:5s the ",,
hole ""yere moved: but if it be 
divided, there result two motions, or bvo po,vers of nlotion. 
III the other ,-,,
hile it rcn1ains in its present state, its con- 
sciousness, or po,ver of consciousness, is, in a similar sense 
of the "
ord, illdiyisible; but if it be divided, there result- 
not necessarily hyo consciousne"
es, but perhaps none at all; 
for it is granted to the 111aterialist that death rnay he our de- 
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struction, if the living being is discerptible. It would appear, 
then, from this investigation, that the hvo cases are not 
strictly analogous; and therefore that the reasoning founded 
on their analogy is not capable of defence. 
If we ,vould examine fUIther into the reason of the dif- 
ference ,vhich has been thus educed, (and in the overlooking 
of "which the fallacy, granting there to be one, has con- 
sisted,) it ,yill be found that the one case does not adn1it an 
alternative, while the other does. For the po"er of motion 
is the property of all matter; and inheres through every sub- 
division of it till ,ve come to the atonl: we cannot therefore, 
by dividing the Inatter, destroy the power of motion: conse- 
quently, motion which does not admit division implies matter 
which does not adnlit it: but the power of consciousness is 
no such property of nlatter: no\v consciousness that does not 
adnlit of division Inay be supposed, to the very highest 
degree of probability, to reside in an iInnlaterial subject: 
but if it be persisted that it is inhering in nlatter, its indivi- 
sibility can only imply the necessity of one of the altern a- 
tives,-the indivisibility of the Inatter, or, upon the division 
of the matter, its o,vn destruction: and ,ve know which of 
the two our opponents ,vould select. 'The SUIn of these re- 
marks then amounts to this: if the motion of a particle of 
matter be indivisible, in the sense of not adulitting division, 
it iInplies the indivisibility of the particle: and if the con- 
sciousness of a living being be, in the same sense, indivi- 
sible, it implies either absolute unity, or the possibility of 
annihilation, on the dissipation of the living substances. 
To the observations 1l1ade above, I Ina)" be pennitted to 
append the follo,ving : 
It ,,,ill probably be thought by sOlne that the ,vhole scope 
and intention of Bishop Butler, in this place, has been n1Ìsap- 
prehended; and that the gross absurdities he has been sup- 
posed to cOlnbat ,vere not at all in his mind. The one or hvo 
parties to ",'hODl I have Inentioned the subjt'ct have agreed to 
condelnn the proposed investigation, on thi
 ground of mi
- 
conception: and as they happen to have been persons far 
nlore capable than myself, I shall not venture to assert that I 
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am not altogether in luistake; and yet, on reading carcfully 
the letters of Dr. Clarke to 1\11'. Dod,vell, from ,vhich the 
argtunent is transferred alnlost t"crbalun, I aIll able to attach 
no other meaning to it, than that ,vhich I have imposed. 
The reader can f;ati
fy hinl
elf by a reference to them, if he 
is not ah"ead y acquainted ,vith their contents. 
Indeed, ,vhoevcr studies, for the first time, the 
ugunlcnt 
upon the nature of the soul, ,,,hether the treati
e ,vhich he 
l.ead
 is advocating, or opposing, the cau
e of its nlateriality, 
""ill Dleet ,,"ith nluch that is btrallge and uncouth; so that he 
,,,,ill with difficulty persuade hinlsclf that he has lmderstood 
it rightly. lIe ,,,ill find nuUlY things gravely stated, or ela- 
borately reasoned against, that he cannot but think so absurd, 
that he ,vill be ready to suspect his own apprehension; and 
to suppose that the ,yords must have intended some other 
meaning than they have conveyed to his mind: and on this 
account partly, because materialism is not nlcntioned by 
name in this place, he may not have suspected that it was 
In Vle"r. 
It may be remarkcd here, that if thc language and ideas 
,vhich have been cluployed appear to border on that '\\ hich is 
ridiculous and ab
urd, the blame of the absurdities must rest 
on those, ,,-ho have not OlÙY thcmselves introduced them, but 
also conlpelled othcrs to their use. Eycn such mcn as Butler 
and Clarke could not join battle ,vith the enclny, unless 
by descending to the ground "rhich they occupied: nor is 
it, perhaps, possible to disarm them, except by handling the 
" ea pons of their "rarfare. 
And lastly,-"rith rcference to the controversy to ,vhich 
allusion has been lllade. rerhaps everyone, who has reso- 
lution to f-tudy the voluminou::> correspondence between 
Clarke and Dod,vell on this subject, "rill agree that the de- 
fence of our imlnaterialit} ,vas successfully conducted: yet 
many might doubt ,vhether it ""as wisely committed to such 
a course of al"gument ; or whether the result ,,'ould have been 
the same, if Dod,,"cll had refrained from manifesting the 
'\"eakness of his case, by refusing to rendcr an account of it; 
and had been satisfied to test the 
tatenlcnt of his opponent, 
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,vithout exhibiting his OWll. It is true, that he could have 
gained little, by such vagueness, for his own opinions con- 
sidered as a system of practical belief; but he Inight have 
saved himself from a logical defeat, and have gained a lo- 
gical victory in its stead. 
But when he thought it necessary to assign a manner in 
which the power of thinking, or of consciousness, might re- 
side in, or be superadded to, material particles, he became 
vulnerable at every point: it could readily be shown hiln, 
that a power cannot really reside in a system of matter, 
,vithout being an aggregate of the number of the po,vers re- 
sident in the several parts of the system: that no new power, 
distinct from each of the constituent po,vers, could be gene- 
rated by the union of all: that the sweetness of a rose is but 
the aggregate of the s""eetnesses of its parts: and that the 
power of a clock to indicate the time, or of a musical instru- 
ment to create sounds, could be no sort of parallel to the 
power of material particles to produce thought. 
The lesson we may learn from these observations is this 
-that it is expedient, not only that \ve uphold the truth, 
but that ,ve uphold it with discretion; and confine ourselves 
chiefly to those arguments which are solid and serviceable to 
the cause; although they may have less sho,v of ingenuity, 
than some others which might be found. 


[2] 


AN argument, ,vhich has been also incorporated fronl the 
works of Dr. Clarke, is the second ,vhich I proposed to in- 
vestigate. And previously, it should be noted that it is 
introduced by Bishop Butler only in a casual Inanner; to 
rescue it from the misinterpretation of some others, ,vho had 
perverted its Ineaning to their own purposes: at the same 
time, he has signified his general acquiescence in its validity. 
It is stated thus in his sixth chapter :-" 'Ve ascribe to God \ 
a necessary existence uncaused by any agent; for ,ve find 
within ourselves the idea of infinity, ,i. e. immensity and 
eternity, impossible even in ilnagination to be removed out of 
being. 'Ve seem to discern intuitively that there nlust, and 1 
G 
 - 
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Cc.lnnot but, be 
olnc,,\"'hat e
tcrnal to ours('lyc
, ans"rcring 
this idca, or the archetypc of it. \..nd frolll hence, (for thi
 
abstract as luuch as any other illlplies a ('uuc/.ct J,) ,,'c con- 
clude that there is, aud cannot but be, an iufinite and inl- 
l11cnse Etcrnal Being existing, prior to all dc
ign contributing 
to his c:\.istence, and exclu:;ive of it." 
If this be disputcd, one or more of the thrcc propo:sitiolls 
lllust b(' called in question. It" ill be objected-that ,ve 
have no 
uch idea "rithin u
; or, that such an idea doe
 not 
llecc
sarily inlply an external realit), in correspondence ".ith 
it; or, that if it doc
, this is not necc::>sarily an inl111Cn
e and 
eternal Rl'ing. 
'l'hc first of thcse is the subject of expcricnce; and cannot 
"e luay think, be justly denied, although SOlllC appcar to 
ha.ve' qucstioncd it. 
The bCCOIHl givcc;; l110rc 1"OOnl for debatc: frolH the peculiar 
nature of it:, !:'ubjcct-l11atter, perhap
 no anlount of discu

ion 
can detern1Ïne it certainly, cither ".ay. Jlo,v('yer, although 
"e nlay he
itatc to a('Tee to the general proposition, 'fhat all 
OW" ideas hayc really exi
tillg archetypc"', "e Inay be aispo
ed 
to accept this particular one, 'fhat our innate idea of infinity 
seCl1lS to be so related. 
""'ith reference to thc third :-the reasoning, if it have all) 
cogency, is capable of being thrown into a logical fornl; anù 
".ill bc true when so e'"pressed. l.et it be cÀpre
:sca then, 
in an cnthymeme such as thc folIo" iug :- Every ab
tract 
iluplies a concrete: therefore, tlus particular ab:stract [namely, 
infinity] in1l>lies this particular concrete, [namely, an infinite 
Being]. 
Granting the argulllent thus expressed to be a true YC1"bioll 
of the original, nothing fw"ther is required to sho,v it:s un- 
soundness. l'here is evidently an illicit lu'ocess of the rnajor 
ternl; for Propositio Singularis in :-'ylIogismo 
que potest 
U nivcrsali. 'I'he "rhole l"casoning must therefore, be re- 
jected: that is, unlctìs it can bc :shown, in other "rays, from 
the nature of things, that Ùifinite Being is the only po
sible 
or conceivable concrete in ,,-hich injÙlit!l e:all be involved. 
But 1l0\\r thel.e are at least three subjects, to ,vhich it is 
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conceivable that the abstract, infinity, Ina} be applied; 
namely, space, matter, and being. 
Of these, it has been suppoðcd, apparently, th
t the ex- 
istence of infinite Inatter is disproved by philosophy: that 
infinite space is itself an abstract, or may be laid aside from 
consideration as a nonentity in real existence: and that con- 
sequently the supposition of infinite Bcing alone remains, to 
ans,,-er the idea of ,vhich woe are conscious. 
Assumptions, ho,vever, luay be disputed; and ,yhen they 
are, must be proved. He therefore, ",'ho undertakes to de- 
fend the argulnent, luust be ready to show that we can have 
no conception of space unless accompanied by the conception 
of something else,-say, an in1material Being-as its sub- 
st'ratlln
. For if we can, the arguluent has no further force. 
But it is probable that considerations might even be urged 
upon the opposite side: as, for instance, that 'YC are conti- 
nually entertaining ideas o ffin ite space, with no other reference 
than to the space itself; and that sÌ1nilarly, therefore, ,ve 
nlay have an idea of infinz"te space, ,vith no other reference: 
since the extent of the space cannot affect the question. Or 
again, our recollections of childhood l11ay be adduced on the 
same sidc: for 1110st children, perhaps, speculate on the hea- 
vens above their heads; and yet their feeling of the imluen- 
sity of the height is not, inunediately, connected with any 
thought of the co-immensity of a Being: ,vhich l11ay be 
considered to indicate that immense space is a sufficient,-if 
indeed it be not the prilnary,-concrete, from 'whence the 
abstract notion of immensity is derived. 
If these observations then have anything in them, they 
'will tencl to show", that 'the deluonstration of the necessary 
existence of God,' frolll our idea of infinity, is not too 
hastily to be achnitted. 
It will be reluembered, that our investigation has not beeu l 
this-"whether "\ve have sufficient proof of the existence of an 
infinite Being: but this only-'whether His existence can 
propel.ly be proved from the existence of a certain idea ,vithin t 
oursel Yes. 
In this investigation no notice J1a:-: be('n taken of the con- 
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fusion, if we Inay not say the contradiction, of thought, 
,vhich seems to be involvcd in the proof of a jÙ"st cause 
à priori: since "c hav
 confin
rl our attcntion to the propo- 

itions theln
elves. 
I ]nay add, that th 1 student "rho would I:)ee thE' whole 
argluncnt nlore fully exau1Ïned, ,\ ill find it donc in one of 
the n10st elaboratc of Dean "r aterland's tracts; although on 
other con
iderations than have been here given. J udg-iug 
inadequate reasonings to ,,"eaken the cause of truth, and 
further, that thio;; one is capable of being employed for very 
pernicious ends, he has laboured, ,vith proportionate care, to 
show' its inefficiency. and tht rejection of it by learned Inen 
and doctors in ahnost every age of the Church. 


[3] 


Tht. third ar- 'IllE only other arO'Ulnent ,vhich I shall adduce is fro]D the 
gumcnt for ex- b . 
amination from chapter On the ::\loral Govcrnl11cnt of God, consIdered as a 
chap. \"ii. 
chcnIe imperfectly conlprehended. It" ill be found stated 
in the text, as follo,,
s : 
.. After these obserYation
 it 111ay be proper to add, in 
order to obviate an absurd and wicked conclu
ion frolll any 
of them, that though the con
titution of our nature, from 
,,-hence we (n'c capable of vice and 111iscry, may, as it un- 
doubtedly does, contribute to the perfection and happiness 
of the ,,"orld, and though the actual pcnnission of evillnay 
be beneficial to it, (that is, it ,vould have been Dlore mis- 
chievous, 110t that a "icked person had hilnself abstained 
froln his o,vn ,,-ickcdness, but that anyone had forcibly pre- 
'\ ented it than that it ,,-as perIllitted,) yet notwi.thstanding, 
it n1Íght have been much better for the ,,,"orld if this vcry 
evil had ncver been done. Kay, it is DlOSt clearly conceiv- 
able, that the very commis"ion of ,yickcdness Dlay be bene- 
ficial to the world, and yet, that it would bC' infinitely more 
beneficial for 111en to refrain fronl it. For thus in the 'wise 
and good constitution of the natural world, there arc disor- 
ders "hie h bring their o"yn cures-diseases 'v hich arc them- 
selves remedies. l\Iany a nla11 'would have died, if it had 
not been for the gout, or. a fever, yet it ,vould be thought 
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madness to assert that sickness is abetter, or more perfect, 
state than health, though the like with regard to the moral 
"
orld has been asserted." 
In the examination of the present example, I propose to 
vary the method from that pursued in the preceding ones; 
to present it to the student more in the analytic, and less in 
the synthetic, forn1; that is to offer the result, rather than 
the process, of investigation. 
'Vith this view, I commence with the scheme of the ex- 
amination, and the points it will embrace. 
I. The external aspect of the passage: its relation to the 
context, and scope. 
II. Its internal construction: as constituted 
1. By a set or group of propositions. 
2. By a second similar set: and this latter consisting of 
(a.) the argument itself; and (b.) an analogy supporting it. 
[1.] ". The constituent propositions, reduced to their sim- 
plest form, and stated. 
ß. Then. essence, or that which is affirmed in them. 
ry. The vindication of their sufficiency. 
ð. Considerations confirming, and carrying on, their 
conclusion. 
[2.] (a.) cz. The necessity of this further argument debated. 
ß. The propositions which it presents. 
rye In 'what senses it may be true. 

 In what sense it appears untenable. 
(h.) The applicability of the analogy. 
III. An inqun.y whether the object of this latter set of pro- 
positions might have been attained by any other course of 
reasoning, not liable to similar objections
 


I. As to the external aspect of the passage, and its relation 
to the context 
It is introduced as an answer to a paralogism, supposed to 
be drawn frOlll certain considerations offered in a previous 
part of the chapter. A proposition had been transferred 
from natural things to the system of religion, to this effect 


, 
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-that 'undesirable means are often found conducive to 
ends so Inuch more desirable, that the balance remains in 
fayour of their elnploym('ut; the inference anticipated is 
110t mentioned; it ,,
ould probably be such as this, If ,-ice, 
in any anlount of it, be instrtullental to an overbalance of 
happiness, then, a larger amount of the cause ,,-ill produce 
a larger anlount of the effect: therefore let us do more 
evil, that more good may cOlne. 1'he answer is framed to 
meet this' absurd and" icked conclUt;ion.' 
II. (1.) ,rith reference to the fornler of the two sets of pro- 
positions contained "it hin this ans,yer : 
a. l'he cons it nt 1) O})O . .0 s may be thus put: Our ca- 
pacity of evil, and the pern1Ìs
ion of evil by God, ma} 
be beneficial to the ,yorld : and, Our voluntary abstinence 
from evil nlay be beneficial not\vithstanding. Or if 
reduced to the most gen 
ral terms of ,vhich they are 
susceptible-It is not inlpo
sible that a capacity [the pos- 
session ÈlI 
ulliJJ..EJ] may be beneficial to the possessor; and 
yet the c
ercise of it deleterious: or, 1'hat the granting 
of a proposition by the one of hvo parties may bc desir- 
able; and the. use of the permission by the other of 
them injurious. (But since the permission to do evil is, 
in fact, a capacity, and the use of the permission the 
e,-ercisc of a capacity, ,,-c mar consider the proposition 
as one for thc purposes of argument.) 
{3. "Tith regard to the ss nce of the argument, or that 
which is affirmed in it: "r e find that nothing is asserted 
categorically, concerning either our capacity to do cvil, 
or our abstinence from it: only it is affirnled that the 
t" 0 ideas, contained respectively in the t,,
o propositions, 
are not contradictory either to other: but are such, that 
they admit of being reconciled, or of being both true 
together. 
7. "Tith regard to its sufficiency:-Since it contains no 
categorical assertion, it can only be impugned by })J'OV- 
ing a formal objection to the agreement of the proposi- 
tions,-that they involve a contradiction: but this cannot 
be proved: for the one predicates concerning a capacity, 
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and the other concerning the exercise of a capacity. 
N o,v since a capacity is a quality, and the Exercise of a 
capacity exists in particular acts, how many soever these 
be, they are things differing in kind; and such may be, 
the one affirmed, and the other denied, of the saIne 
things, at the same time, without a contradiction. 

. Considerations confiJollu"ng and carrying on the con- 
clusion. It is easy to see how the capacity not only 'Jnay 
be, but is beneficial: for as, on the one hand, the possi- 
bility of the exercise must depend on the existence of 
the capacity, so, on the other, the exclusion of the ca- 
pacity must follow upon the forcible prevention of the 
exercise. But capacities of every kind are bound up 
with their contraries: and the capacity to do ,veIl is ex- 
tinguished ,,,ith the capacity to do ill. K ow our place I 
in the order of the universe is determined primarily by 
our capacities, and secondarily by our actions. To de- 
prive us then of our capacities is to degrade us in the 
universe; and we can only be prevented from being evil 
beings, by not being permitted to be good ones. 
All this, ,vhile it tends to show the desirableness of the 
capacity or permission to do evil, shows nothing in favour of 
the desirableness of the evil: rathel. it shows the contrary; 
for it sho,vs the benefit to be derived from the capacity, not 
in that it is exercised, but in that it is not used; in other 
words, it sho,vs the advantage of the capacity; and at the 
same tinle, this advantage to consist in its being a condition 
to a contrary capacity,-the capacity to do ,veIl. It shows 
very distinctly ho,v the capacity to do evil may be the means 
of good; and yet, by doing evil, good may not come. 
[2] (a) 'Vith regard to the direct argulnent contained in 
the second set of propositions; and first, 
ø:. As to the expediency of carrying it into this further 
stage at all. If the former ans,ver to the supposed 
inference ,vas cO'lnplete, then this was not needed; 
for to that ,vhich is complete nothing can be added; 
and any apparent addition must have been already 
implicitly contained. And I think it ,,-ill be so 
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found in the pre
ent instance: For in respect to 
ourselyes :-if it be more beneficial to refrain from 
a capacity of evil than to exercise it, it is ilnplicd 
also, that it is 11l0re beneficial to abstain from the 
commission of evil than to commit it. And in re- 
I spect to the Author of nature :-if our capacity of 
evil is compatible with Jlis goodness, (as we have 
seen that it is), the permission to exercise it must be 
so too. Since a capacity without the po" er of its 
exercise is annulled. The addition, therefore, 
,,,.ould seem to be superfluous and; if superfluous, 
110ssibly not expcqient; for where the luatter is 
abstruse and difficult, to be prodigal of assertions 
is dangerou
. 
ß. The propositions stated:- The actual commission 
of evil may be þcneficial to the", orld; and, 'fo re- 
frain from committing it nlay, nevertheless, be more 
beneficial. 
ry. Tn u'hat senses this 'Jnay be tr e: Since' the world' 
is a complex idea, and may be resolved into the in- 
dividuals who are its cOlnponent parts, it is evident 
that, in one sense, this may be true: for the wicked- 
ness comlnitted by one portion of those individuals 
lna}"' accrue to the advantage in many ,vays of 
another portion; although it issue in infinite 
damage to those 
'ho indulge it. And again, the 
term beneficial admits of a twofold acceptation. 
It nlay express the total, or a partial, result. In the 
latter sense, t\vo contrary things may be both of thelll 
beneficial at once; but not in the former; for although 
two things, contrary ones, may be, both, in their 
several respects good, yet both cannot be best. 
'Ylth either of these interpretations, then, the pro- 
positions may be admitted: but "ith neither of 
them will the argument be suited to the context, or 
be adequate to the purpose in hand. 
ð. In what sense the reasoning appears not tenable. 
l'hi& i
 already manifest by the observation!; 
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D1adc above. \Vhere the tenll 'beneficial' is taken in 
its "ider sense (as here it must be) to denote a full 
or :final result of positive advantage, it can hardly 
be predicated without confusion, if without contra- 
diction, of two contrary matters of fact, in the same 
sense, at the same time, in relation to the same par- 
ties. That, which in the lower sense of the word 
may have been beneficial, ,vill cease to be such, in 
the higher and proper sense, when it excludes that 
.which is 'Inore beneficial. 
(b) The analogy adduced in support of the foregoing 
argunlent : It is apparently defective; for, wherever a 
sickness can be said to have been beneficial to a party, 
there its absence, to that person, would not have been 
lnore, but less, beneficial: but this will scarcely be 
asserted of wickedness, in any circumstances. And I 
think that very apparent distinctions may be discerned, 
between the action of a supervening illness which re.. 
moves a previously existing malady, and the action of 
evil in an individual or in the ,vorld, in producing an 
ultimate overbalance of good: but I ,vill not extend 
what has been already too protracted, by dwelling upon 
them. 
III. In the inquiry ,vhether the object of these later proposi- 
tions might be attained by a course of reasoning not liable 
to the objections now mentioned, it may be prefatorily ob- 
served, that the anticipated inference, if it mean anything, 
must have a practical import; it must be intended in some 
way to satisfy the minds of men under the practice of vice; 
and to lead them to think that the consequences of their 
sin ,vill not be visited upon them: whether by such a 
sophistical argument to overturn religion altogether, and 
so, of course, the sanctions of it too; or to persuade them 
that it will really be excused, in consideration of the good 
which it has been the means of accomplishing. But now, 
as a practical argument, it admits an obvious and direct 
practical refutation. 
It may be replied, in language borro'wed from the Scrip- 
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1 } tures that it must needs be, [that is, for the 
ake of tht> 
-virtuous or the people of God,] that offences come; but woe 
to that man bv "honl the offence con1eth. l"'his an
 ,,"cr , 
01 
as it it; obvious, so it is full and suflicicnt. It leaves un- 
touchcd a qu('stion ,vhich perhap" we an" not cOlupetent 
to ùecide, ,vhether nlore evil in the ,yorld ,voulcl, in any 
sense, produce more happiness evcntually; and it 
ho,,"s 
that, w hatever ,,
c believe of the truth of the premises, the 
conclusion, to hin1 ,vho infers it, is practically as if it were 
false: for it ,vill scarcely be supposeù that any ,,'ill be found 
so charitable as to cast his own soul a"ray, and to ruin for 
ever hi
 o"
n happine
s, Ï1 order that he may ,york evil 
that the good of others Inay be prornoted. 
And, indeed, I think that in other respects a real and 
sufficient ans" cr 1nay b(' found for this difficulty ; 
o far as 
lour ignorance ,,
ill adlnit of an ans"
er at all. Since it 'was 
".- I 
hown, in a fornlPr chapter that if th(' state of society ,,'cre 
less ,icious than it is, it "ronld in that degree be 1('58 
, adapted for a state of 11l0ral di
ciplinc; and again, that 
the pernlal1Cncy of virtuous habit') is sccuTed, in proportion 
· to the intensity of the )TIoral principle ,vhich ,,'as exer- 
cised in their fonnation; and further, that nloral im provc- 
Inent generally mar be expected to qualify, in propor- 
tionable ratio, for higher states and degrees of happiness; 
it is ea
ily supposable that JUOTC vice in the ,,-orld, to those 
".,.ho ,,-ere not carried a,,-ay by it, "ould really produce 
more happines<;;; or at least, it 'would be difficlùt to sho
v 
the contrary. But then, again, some of those ,,
ho are 
no'v prc
crYcd tmder the measure of temptation to ,vhich 
they are exposed, might fall and be lost, if this nleasure 
"
crc greatly increased. So that 'when it is recollected 
that the govcrnnlent of God is a system or scheme, it i
 very 
conceivable that its parts Inay be so ordered and com- 
.pouncled, ,,-rith reference to th(' whole, that the anlount of 
evil permitted to exist by the Author of nature is just 
that alnount, ,vhich, on th(' ,,,,hole, produces the greatest 
,quantity of happiness; and that this quantity Illight be 
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lessened, either by a diminution, or an increase of the evil. I 
This is not incredible; and perhaps, all things considered, 
as credible an account as any other that could be given. 
And thus the force of the sophism ,vould be destroyed; for 
all that is true in the propositions is recobYJ1ised and 
allo,ved; and yet the general conclusion \vhich is dra,vn 
froin them is negatived. 
And possibly, these considerations may tend to suggest a i\ 
credible account of another difficlùty, connected \vith these 
Dluch-debated subjects, ,vhich has also furnished matter 
of speculation for the infidel. I mean the inequality with 
,\\rhich vice, and, (,vhich follo,vs,) the impedinlents to virtue \ 
are distributed. In those countries, or neighbourhoods, or J 
in those ages of the ,vorld, \yhich are 1110st largely infected 
wid) the evil, virtue indeed is exposed to greater diffi- 
culties aud dangers; but, on the other hand, has the op- 
portunity afforded of reaping a more glorious re,vard; and. 
thus, in the infinite 'wisdoln of God, a natural law of COIll- 
pensation nlay be ordained; ,vhereby the general schelne 
of Iris government may be carried on; and at the saIne 
tinle His goodness and equity fully exercised towards 
every individual contained ,vithill it. And there are 
analogies observable in His natural governlnent ,vhich 
wOlùd seem to lead to\vard such a conclusion. 
I t will be borne in mind, that ,ve are not presulning to 
declare ,vhat is really the case, but only ,vhat is credible; 
and ,yhat may serve to supply an answer to those, ",
ho 
aùvance so confidently their licentious cl.iminations of the 
Divine dealings \vith nlan. 
It ,vill be seen that, in confornlity ,vith the object of 
the treatise to ,vhich they are appended, no allusion has 
been luade ill these observations to the supernatural 
assistances of His grace; or to the promise that these shall 
be supplicd in proportion to our ,vants. I need not say 
that the consideration of these, where they are believed, 
,vill alter effectually the whole state of the question. But 
after all, it is far better that ,ve should not perplex our- 
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selves too deeply ,vith these things; but that rdther, in 
humble acquiescence in His will, and in meek reliance on 
His wisdom and goodness, we bhould be content to do our 
duties, in that state and condition of life in which lIe has 
placed us. 


London: J. )lASTERs, Ald('rc;gate Street 
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TIIF.SE Lectures were \\rittcu, and are now publi
hed, with all eal.uest 
belief that a restoration in our Church of the ({ Parochial 
) stem," truly 
so called, is not )"et to bc òespaired of. 'Yhatever more general topics, 
conncetcù with so e
tcllsiyc a subject as the Jurisdiction of the IIierarchy 
set up by C BlUST on ('arth, have been intro(luecd into these discourse
, 
all have been made subsidiary to this one praetical aud pressiug obj(>ct, 
the deyclopment of the Christian idea of a Parish, and the position of 
the Parish in the Catholic system. 
That holy tic "hich exist
 bet\\ cen the Parishioner and tlw Parish 
Priest ha
, indecd, come to be thought coldly of, as an almost secular 
('onne
ion. Searccly nn
 sacrcd and grateful feelings are cyer in our (la}ys 
awakened by those once ,enerated lUUllt'S. ..\nd is theTP not a cause? 
...\re we not gradually subsiding lower and 10\\ cr, as to all those views and 
practices \\ hich onct' distinguishcd our Church from the Sects (in the 
popular C) e, at least)? ..\nd docs )lot an) modern c
tension of our 
s
 stem 
cem to be gcnerall
 an enlargement, or snbdi,'isioll of our 
" machincry," rather than a reviyal of our spiritual life within us 1 Let 
us ask ourselves what we rcally mean. Do \\e intenc) our ancient forms 
and phraç;es graduall) to die out, disappear, and b(' 
upl'rsedcd by a 
parliamentary educational s)'stem, ùivided all oyer our land 1 It were a 
morc manly course than that, to disavow the past, and draw the linc, and 
begin anew. 
These Lectures on Jurisdiction, it hardly neeùs be said, do not pretend 
to he a formal Treatise. They arc designed to bring the subject of whieh 
they speuk as intelligibly and simpl
 as possihle hefore the mind of 

cncral reaùers. The former two series of Lecturc
-" On the IToly 
Catholic Chun'h," aud " On the ...\postolical Su('eessioD,"-are introlluc- 
tory to these; and, taken altogether, thcy may form a popular summary, 
or s).nopsis, of those religious eontrO\.ersies \\ hich now occupy the attention 
of us all. 
The preliminar) Essay prefixed to the thir(l 
cries of Leeturcs seemeù 
required to give a completeness to the view of our Catholic S
.stcm. 
Some of the plainer and morf' popular parts of thcse Lecturcs were 
preached in Advcnt last, on the "eclnesday evcning
. It had heen 
intended that they should be accompanied hy more copious notes, and a 
third Appelldi
 us to the guiùance which Priests among us rua}' deri,.c, in 
the pClfurmanee of their more sacred duties, from the works of some holy 
predecessors in the" ministry which wc have rereivcd," who felt with the 
hlcssed Apostle, "who is sufficient for these things ?"-llut this must be 
postponcd. 
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them; but also of contributions from many others well known as distinguished Divines 
and efficient Parish Priests, he hopes that the success is insured of a work which shall 
prove that they truly and scripturally preach" JESUS CHRIST and HIM Crucified," 
anù that the Public will share with him in his confidence that this \V ork will be an 
important addition to our Theological Literature. 
The FIRST SERIES is complete, comprising Thirty-six Sermons. and may be l1aù 
in Six l>arts, price Is. each, or strongly bound, ill one haadsome volume, price 7s. 6t.!. 
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rend THE DEAN OF EXETER. 
A PASCHAL OR FESTIVAL SERMON. - Ho'W Faith Cometlt. - By the Rev. Y\'? 
GRESLEY, .M.A., Prebendary of Lichfield. 
FIRST OR SECOND SU!'DAY AFTER EASTER.-Balaam's His/Dry Considered.--By 
the Re\". HE
RY THOMPSO!', l\l.A., Curate of Wrington, Diocese of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 
1"0& THE PASCHAL SEASoN.-The Divine lntercessor.-By the Rev. JAMES DUKE 
COLERIDGE, LL.D., Vicar of Tbonerton.. and Prebendary of Exeter. 
SIXTH DAY OF MONTH.-Sin not Imputed.-By the Rev. CHARLES :\IARRIOTT, 

1.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
ASCE
SION DA"\.-The Power of Chriðfs Ascension.-By the Rev. ALE'\:ANDER 
"T ATSO
, 1\'1.A., Curate of St. John's, Cheltenham, Diocese of Gloucester and 
Bristol. 
A I...ENTEX SERMOX.- The Penitent Thief.-By the Right Reverend the LORD 
BISHOP OF EXETER. 
SUNDAY Alt'TER ASCENSION.-Rejoicing a Privilege of TVaic1iful Christian.<;.-Ry the 
Rev. CHARLES \YORDSWORTH, l\I.A., late Second Master of \Vinchester College, 
and late Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
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SIXTEENTH SUXDAY A.'TER TllI
lTY.-Tlu
 JJ'"01'k of tlU! Iloly Spirit Í11 tile Unit" 
çf'the Ckurch.-By the Venerable EDWARD CHuafON, 1\1....\..., Archdeacon 
f 
Clt::veland, Rector of Crayke, and Canon of "\ ork. 
FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITv.-Dives and Lazarus.-By the Rev. 'V. J. IRO
S, 
n.D., Incumbent of Brompton, Diocesp of Lonùon. 
FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. - l.[anoal,,'s Prayer. - By the Rev. Ih:
RY 
HOPwooD, 1\I.A., Rector of llothal, Diocese of Durham. 
l\IOYDA Y BEFORE EASTER.-7"he Alabaster Box of Precious Oilltment.-By the R('\". 
THO"AS 'VOODWARD, !\I.A., late Scholar of Tril1ity College, Dublin, and Curate 
of l.'ethard, Diocese of Cashel. 
SUNDAY AFTER ASCE
Slo'S.-Tarrying for PO'll'er from on IJigh.-By the Rev. 
"r. H. :MILL, D.D., Rector of Rrasted; Domestic Chaplain to His Grace Tim 
ARCHBISHOP OF CAr-..TERBURY, and late Christian Advocate in the University of 
Cambridge. 
"IlIT-TuESDAy.-The Keystone of Edificalion.-llythe Rev. J. E. N. 
IOLESWORTH, 
D.D., Vicar of Rochùale, Diocese of Chester. 

IARCH 8, JeLY 7, NOVE
IBER 3.-Zacchæ'lls tlle Examplefor ('hristian Penitents.- 
By the Rev. THO
fAS CHA1\IßERL I
, ::\1._\., Vicar of 
t. Thomas', and Student 
of Christchurch, O
forJ. 
FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY.- The }pfiraculous Drat/ght of Fishes.- By the Rev. 
GEORGE A YLIFFE POOLE, .:\I.A., Vicar of "Telford, Diocese of Peterborough. 
NINTH SUNBA Y AFTER TRINITy.-The Cllristian Sacraments.-By the Rev. J OSEPJI 
DOJDn'ORD, 1'1.. 4 ., Rector of Plymtrce, Diocese of Exeter, and late Fellow of 
O!iel College, Olt.ford. 
FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITv.-Tlle Cross Dnd the Glory of the Sons of God.- 
By the Rev. FRAl':CIS FULFORD, l\I.A., :\Iinister of Curzon Chapel, :\lay :Fair, 
Diocese of London; Chaplain to H.R.II. The DUCHESS OF GLOUc.FSTER, and 
late Fcllow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
1.IARCH ), JU
E 30, OCTOBER 26.-The Duty, Pleasure, and Reward of Educating 
Religiously the Rising G
1leration.-By the Right Reverend THE BI
HOP 01" ST. 
A
DREWS, DUNKELD, AND DUNBLA
E. 
A FESTAL SERMo
.-The Eternal Life of Christ in IIearen.-By the Rev. ""'. 
ARCHER BUTLER, l\I.A., Professor of l\toral Philosophy in the Uni\"er
ity of 
Dublin, and Chaplain to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITy.-The E.lpectatio1l. of the Creature an Incitement 
to IIoly Zeal.-ny the Rev. RICHARD PARKINSON, B.D., Canon of :\fanchester, 
Diocese of Chester, and late llulsean Lecturer in the University of Cambridge. 
T\\ EI.l"TH D.\Y OF THE MoxTn.-PeacefIl1 Obedience the Law of the Sanctuary.- 
By the Rev. J. SH \RI', 
1.A., Perpetual Curate of IIorbury, Diocese of Ri}10n. 
ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY.-God', PO'lrer declared most chiefly in /lfercy. 
By the Rev. SIR Gl:ORGE PRFVOST, B.\RT., 1\1.A., Perpetual Curate of Stinch. 
combe, Diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. 
F,eQuenf Comtnunion.-By the Rev. SIDNEY \\. Com'a
H, D.D., Yicar of Ottery 
St. l\lary, Dioc
se of E
eter. 

T. PInER's DA Y.-7'he Foll!! of U Looking Earne.fltly" on J[an, and the H7sdom of 
.'')'erving God by abiding tcltere lce are called.-Hy the Rev. ALEXAXDEIt " ATSO
, 

I.A., Curate of St. John's, Cheltenham, Diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. 
ELEVF
TH SUNDAY AFTI:R TRI
ITY. - The Rock of Doiug. - By the Rev. T. 
KERCHE' ER AR
OLD, ì\I.A., Rector of Lyndon, Diocese of Peterborough, amI 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
TEXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRnaTy.-The ltfinistration and Ilearing of tlle Jrord.- 
By the Rev. J. F. RUSSELL, B.C.L., Incumbent of St. James, Enfield l1it;hway. 
Diocese of London. 
ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITy.-Naaman an E.rample.-By the Rev. JOII:-l 
FRERE, 
J.A., Rector of Cottcnham, Diocese of Ely. 
THIRTEENTH SU.NDA Y AFTER TRIXITY.- The LongiJlgs of U,e Cltl-istian. - By the 
Rev. R. DURNFORD. .M.A., Rector of l\Iiddletou, JJioce
l' of Chester, and latc 
Fellow of !Ha;ùaleue College, OxfJrd. 
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Primitive IIoline,v.v the Result, not the Cause of tlle Oneness of. thp BOflJEf/{ CllrA'lJt
 
Bv the Rev. G. 'VHITAKER, 
1.A., Vicar of Oakington, DlOct:se 0 y, an a c 
FëUow of Queen's Collegc, Cambridge. 
EIGHTEENTH SUXDAY AFTER TRINITY. - The Law and. tlle GospeZ.-lly the Rev. 
'YILLIAM J....EE, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dubhn. 
'TT 'h (:> Z ' O if the Hol y S p irit and flu! 
NINETEEXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINIT\'.-..l' e jJea m!J f P t .t 
Sin of Grie'I1ing Him.-By the Rev. JOH
 JEßB, M.A., Rector 0 e ers ow, 
Diocese of Hereford. 
J
N'UARY 28 M
v 27 SEPTEMBER 24.-The Five Talents.-Bythe Rev. 'V. SPEXc
r. 
-. PHILLIP
. B,D., Vicar of Ryde, Diocese of 'V inch ester, Incumbent of St. J
hn 8. 
Cheltennam. and Chaplain to the LORD BISHOP OF GJ
OUCESTER AND BRISTO
. 
The Gospel Harvest.-By the Rev. DANIEL BUTLER, l\1.A., Head Master of tllC 
Clergy Orphan School, St. John's ,V ood. Diocese of London. 
TWEVTV-FoURTH SUNDAY AFTER TI1INITv.-Christ in ItS the Hope of C:1ory.- 
By the Rev. \V. SCOTT, l\LA., Incumbent of Christ Church, Hoxton, DiOcese of 
London. 
CLOSE OF THE CHrRCH's YEAR.-Tlle Obligation of the Daily S
rvice.-By the Rev. 
R. EDEN, :M.A., Rectm' of Leigh. Essex, and Rural Dean, DiOcese of London. 


THE SECOND SERIES. 


C crnplete in Eighteen Parts. price 18. each, or in Three V ols., cloth, price 7 s. 6J. 
e:lch, contains Sermons for every Sunday and Holy Day in the Church's Year. 


CONTENTS OF VOLU1\IE I. 


FmST SUNDAY Dr ADVExT.-The Coming of Christ a JVarning against J1eclension. 
-By the Vencrable HENRY E. l\IANNING, M.A.. Archdeacon of Chichestel'. 
ST. ANDREW'S DA v.-St. Andrew an Example of Undoubting Faitll, and U1l8e
fi81, 
Zeal.-By the Rev. GEORGE DUGARD, 1\1.A., Incumbent of Birch, near l\ian- 
chester, Diocese of Chester. 
SECOXD SUNDAY IN ADVE
T.-The Patience and Comfort of the Holy Scriptures.- 
By the Rev. J. 'V. DONALDSON, B.D., Head i\iaster of Bury St. Edmund's Gram- 
mar School, Diocese of Ely. 
THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT.-Tlte Kingdom of God.-By the Rev. W. DODSWORTH, 
l\I.A., Incumbent of Châst Church, Regent's Park, Diocese of London. 
FOURTll 
UXDAY Dr ADVExT.-The Nature and Duty of Self-Examination.-By the 
I",=,v. J. 
hLL CHANTER, M.A., Vicar of Ilfracombe, Diocese (If Exeter. 
ST. THOMAS THE ApOS1TE.-The Blessedness of Implicit Faith and Unquestionin,'l 
Lot'e.-By the Rev. G. \V. \VOODHOUSE, :M.A., Vicar of Albrighton, Diocese of 
Lichfielù. 
CHRISTMAS DAY .-TIle Joyful S01J'llcl of the Ne1v Creation.-By the Rev. CHARLES 
l\IARRIOTT, i\LA., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
SI'. STEPHEN'S DAy.-The Sin and Dang roof Se!f-Illdulgence and Forgetfulness of 
God.-By the Rev. CH. CII. BARTHOLOMEW, 
I.A., Rector of Lympstone, Diocese 
of Exeter. 
ST. JOHN THE Ev A?\GELlST'S DA v. - The Sacramental Character of St. John',,, 
2èaching.-13y the Rev. THOMAS CHAMBERLAIN, 
I.A., Vicar of St. Thorua
', 
and Student of Christ Church, O
ford. 
THE ISXOCEXTS' DAy.-CII1'ist and His Adversaries.-By the RIGHT REVEREND 
TilE LORD BISHOP OF BARBADOS. 
SUl\DA v AFTER CHRISTMAS D.-\ v.-The Bz'rdened Soul's Relief.-By the Rev. D. 
A. ßE.\lTl-OU,T. 
I..\.., l\linister of PortlllJ.ll Challcl, Diocese of London. 
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FEAST 01" TilE CIRCUMCISJOX OF OUR LORD.-Tlle Pou.er of our Lord's Cire! 1n- 
cis;on.-By the Rev. G. C. IIODGKIX
ON, ::\I.A., Second Master of Bury 
t. 
f:dmund's Grammar School, Diocese of Ely. 
FEAST OF THE EpJPHANy.-The Coming of Christ tlte Shining forth of Light.-By 
the Rev. J. H. PI
DER, M.A., Precentor anù lIon. Prebendary of 'Veils, and 
IJrofe

or of Theology in the <..;ollege, '''ells. 
FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY.-The Cl.ristian's ReasonalJle Sert'ice.-By the 
11011. and Very Rev. TilE DEAN' OF LICIIFIELD. 
SECO
D SUr,mAY AFTER EPIPHAXy.-The 
Jarriage in Cana of Galilee.-By the 
Rev. HE
RY TIIOMPSO
, l\1.A., Curate of 'Vrington, Diocese of Gloucester ulHl 
Bristol. 
THIRD SUXDAY AFTFR EPJPHANy.-Pllblic JJ"'orsltÏp a Sacrifice.- By tlle Rev. 
CECIL 'Y IlA Y, :\1..-\., Incumbent of St. i\lartin's, Liverpool, Diocese of Chester. 
FEAST OF COXVERSIO
 OF ST. })AUI..-St. Paul all Example of Honest Zeal and of 
Penitent Uecollecfion.-By the Rev. GEORGE 'VHITAKER, l\I.A., Vicar of Oak. 
ington, Diocese of Ely. and hte }'ellow of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANy.-Chrisl SlpepÏ11g in the Ship.-By the Rev. 
'VII LIAM SCOTT, 1\1.1\.., Perpetual ....urate of Chri
t Church, IIoxton, Diocese of 
Lonùon. 
F";AST OF PURIFICATIO
 OF ST. :\!ARY THE YIRGI
.-The Blessings of Purity.- 
By the Rev. CHARLES \\ ORDSWORTII, :1\1.A., late Second :\1aster of \\
inchcskr 
College, and late Student aud Tutor of Christchurch, Oxford. 
FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHAxy.-Tlle JJ7'heat ann the Tares.-By the Rev. JOIl
 
FRFRE, 'I.A.. Rector of Cottenham, Diocese of Ely. 
SIXTH SUXDAY A}.'Tfo:R El'IPHASy.-S;n, twt O111y to he ForgivPn, ')1(1 to be Rooted 
out.-By the Rev. GEORGE J AMES COR
ISH, l\1.A., Vicar of Kenwyn aDd h.ea, 
and Prebendary of Exeter. 
S
I'TUAGESIMA SUNvAy.-Adam in Paradise.-ny the Rev. THOMAS CHAMBERLAIN, 
l\I.A., Vicar of St. Thomas', and Student uf Christ Church" Oxford. 
SEXAGFSIMA SUXDA y .-Tlu' Parable '!f the SOlVer and his Seed.-By the Rev. 
GEORGE A YLIFFE POOLE, :l\I.A., Yicar of ".clford, Diocese of Peterborough. 
QUI
Q.U AGESTMA SU
DA \.-Tl,e Parable.v of tl,e Foolish Builder atld the Thoughtlesll 
Soldier.-By the neve 'V. J. IRoxs, D.D., Incumbent of BromlJton, Diocese of 
London. 
ST. 
IATTHIAS' DA y.-The Law (leþcndent on the Priest/mod.-By the Rev. 
l. 
PLUMMER, 
I.A., Perpetual Curate of Heworth. Diocese of Durham. 

\SH ".ED
F.
DA y.-Prayer and Fasting.-By the Hev. JAMES DUKE COLERIDGE, 
LL.D., Yicar of Thorverton, dnd Prebendary of E
eter. 
FIRST SUNDAY IN LEXT.-Sins bro'll.'lht to Remembrance.-By the Venerable R. I. 
"-ILBERFORCE, l\1.A.. Vicar of Uurton Agnes, Canon of York, and Archdeacon 
of the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
EMUER DA ys.-Fiol-cdness of Principle and Personal Holiness necessary in Christ's 
.Ministers.-By the Rev. '\\ ILLIAM GRESLEY, 
I.A., Prebendary of Lichfield. 
SECO
D SUNDAY IN I..E
T.-The Children', ßread.-Hy the Rev. SIR GEORGE 
PREVOST, BART., ::\1.A., IJerpetual Curate f Stinchcombe, Diocese of Gloucester 
and ßristol. 
THIRD SUXDAY in LE
T.-Realily of God', Punishment fiJr Sin.-By the Rev. 
HEXRY ALFORD, l\1.A., Vicar of \Vimeswold, Diocese of Peterborough, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Hulsean Lecturer in the University of 
Cambridge. 
FOURTH SVXDA Y 1
 LE
T.-The Instability qf the JVorld as compared with t!tp 
]Juration of Eternity, an Argument for Righteousne.vs. - By the Rev. J. F. 
RUSSELL, H.C.L., lncumbent of 
t. James', Enfield Highway, Diocese of London. 
AS
UKCJATIOS OF THE ßJ,ESSED VIRGIN l\IARY.- TIle Angelic Salutation anå the 
lllcarna/ion.-By the Rev. GEORGE A.YLIF}'E }1 00LE , .l\l.A., Vicar of "'drord, 
Diocese of Petel'borough. 
FIFTH Sl1NDA Y l
 LE
T.-Jeslls llidlh>n.-Dy the Rev. II EXIt Y IIoPwùOD, 
\I.}.., 
Rector of Rotha1. Dioccf'f;: of Durham. 
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CO
TENTS OF VOLUME II. 
PAL::\f SU1IolDA y.-The Testimony of Judas Iscm'iot to tile Trull" of the G;spel.-By 
the Rev. RICHARD PARKINSO
, B.D., Canon of Manchester, Diocese of Chester, 
and late Hulsean Lecturer in the University of Cambridge. 
JIONDAY BRF"ORE EASTER.-Sorrowing u.ith Christ.-By the Rev. PHILIP ANDER- 
SO
, B.A., Chaplain of the East India Company, Diocese of Bombay. 
TUESDAY DEFORE EASTER.-The Agony of our Lord.-By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
"T ATSON, M.A., Curate of St. John's, Cheltenham, Diocese of Gloucester and 
Bristol. 
'VEDNESDAY BEFORE EA
TER.-Tiíe Peril of Irreverent Familiarity u,ith Holy 
Things.-By the Rev. GEORGE \VUITAKER, 
I.A., Vicar of Oakington, Diocese 
of Ely, and late Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
THURSDAY BEFORE EASTER.-The Cilristian Sacrijice.-By the Rev. GEORGE ::.\fAY 
COLERIDGE, l\'I.A., Vicar of l\'lary Church, Diocese of Exeter; Prebendary of 
'VeIls, and Chaplain to the Lord BISHOP of EXETER. 
GOOD FRIDAy.-Human Iniquity laid on Ch1'ist.-By the Rev. W. H. MILL, D.D., 
Rector of Brasted; Domestic Chaplain to His Grace TilE ARCHBISHOP OF CAN. 
TERBURY, and late Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 
EASTER EVE.-Patient Waiting on Aifiiction.-By the Rev. W. DRAKE, J\1.A.; 
Lecturer of St. John's, Coventry, Second l\laster of the Grammar School, and 
late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
EASTER DAy.-Tlle Resurrection Festival.-By the Venerable R. I. 'VILBERFORCE, 
J\I.A., Vicar of Burton Agnes, Canon of York, and Archdeacon of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire. 
l\fON'DAY IX EASTER 'YEEK.-Sacramental VoU's.-By the Very Reverend the DEAN 
of EXETER. 
TUESDA Y IN EASTER 'YEEK.-Patience under Spiritual Distress.-"By the Venerable 
EDW ARD CHURTON, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland, Rector of Crayke, Diocese 
of York. 
FIRST SL'NDAY AFTER EASTER.-Tlte lYalk to Emmaus.-By the Rev. HE
RY 
THOMPSON, :I\I.A., Curate of 'V ring ton, Diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. 
ST. MARK'S DAy.-The Great Benefit of God's JVord, and the Right Use of it.-By 
the Rev. J. F. CHRISTIE..!\I.A., Vicar of Badgworth with Shurdington, Diocese of 
Gloucester and Bristol, and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxfortl. 
SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER.-The Circumstances of our Lord's Sojourn on 
Earth after His Resurrection.-By the Rev. C. J. ABRAHAM, M.A., Assistant 
l\Iaster of Eton College, an.! Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
ST. PHILIP A:SD ST. JAMES'S DAy.-The Spiritual Advantage of Observing Holy 
Times.-By the Rev. SIR GEORGE PREVOST, BART., :I\1.A., Perpetual Curate of 
Stinchcombe. Diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. 
TUIRD SGNDAY AFTER EASTER.-The Church Catholic.-By the Rev. GEORGE 
EDWARD DEACON, l\I.A., Curate of Ottery St. 1\lary, Diocese of Exeter. 
FOURTH Sm,mA Y AFTER EASTER.- The Unceasing Office of the Spirit, convincing 
the lVorld of Sin. of Rigldeousness, and of Judgment.-By the Rev. BERKELEY 
ADDISON, l\I.A., Assistant l\Iinister of St. John's Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh. 
FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER.-" TO'llch l.-fe not."-By the Rev. THOMAS CHAM. 
BERLAIN, :I\I.A., Vicar of St. Thomas', and Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
ROGATION l\loNDAY.-T/'e Holiness of Consecrated Places. Part I.-By the Rev. 
T. "-. ALLIES, J\I.A., Rector of Launton, Diocese of Oxford; late Examining 
Chaplain to the Bis
op of London, formerly Fellow of'Vaclham College, Oxford. 
ROGATION TUESDAY.-The Holiness of Consecrated Places. Part H.-By the Rev. 
T. 'V. ALLIES, :M.A. 
ROGATION 'VEDSESDAy.-The Holiness of Consecrated Places. Part III.-By the 
Rev. T. 'v. ALLIES. l\I.A. 
ASCENSION DAy.-The Tu'o Ascensions of CHRIST.-By the Rev. JOHN KEBLE, 
:I\1.A., Vicar of Bursley, Diocese of 'Yinchester. 
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SliNnA Y .A FTrR A
(,"'N!HOX DA y.-The Ckristian Steu.ardsltip.-TIy the Right 
Reverend the Lord BISHOP of BARßADOS. 
""HIT-
l':-:Dl..y.-Tlle n ork of the òpirit.-By the Rev. ALEXANDER PENROSE 
.FORBES, ß. \., llrazcllose College, Oxford. 
:\IONDA'\ I
 'YHITSUN "-FEK.-God is no Respecter of Pe1'sons.-ßy the Rev. 
THOMAS 'V OODW ARD. :\I.A., late Sc1lOlar of Trinity College, Dublin; Curate of 
}"ethard, Diocese of Cashel. 
\\YHIT-TuESV.\y.-The Baptismal Gift of the Holy Glzost.-By the Rev. CHARU:S 
TOWY.R, 1\1.A.. Rector of Chilrnark, Diocese of Salisbury. 
E
fßF.R DA Ys.--Tlle Faithful Steward.-By the Rev. JAMES IRVINE, !\I.A., Yicar of 
Leigh. Diocese of Chester. 
ST. BAR
ABAS' DAy.-Tlco EIomilies on the Feast of St. Bm'uahaa.-I. The" Son 
of Consolation." (From the EJ1istle.) II. The II Follower" of CHRIST. (From 
be Gospel.) By the Rev. "Y. J. IRONS. B.D., Incumbent of 13rompton, Diocese 
of London. 
TnI
ITY St:
Dt\y.-Tke Gospel J.lfyde'l'ica: the Source and Rei 'ard of Obedience. 
By the Rev. \V'. SCOTT, l\1.A., Incumbent of Christ Cburc1J, Hoxton, Diocese c,f 
London. 
FmsT SUNDAY AFTER TRI
ITy.-Tlle Lost, 'flot only tile rery JVickell.-By the 
Rev. CII. Cu. BARTHOLOMEW, l\I.A., Hector of Lympstone, Diocese of Exeter. 
S.:coxn SU
DAY AFTER TRI
1Ty.-Tlle Gospel Call to C071lmtmion 1dth Christ- 
By the H.ev. CHARI,ES TOWER] l\I.A., Rector of 
hilmark, Diocese of Salisbury. 
ST. J OllX THE B:\IJTI
TJS DA y.-Christians taught by John tile Baþtist.-ßy the 
Rev. J. H. PI
DER, M.A., Precentor and Hon. IJrebendary of "'ells, and 
Professor of Theolo
y in the College, ""ells. 
THIRD 8Ul'WA Y .A FTJm. TRIX ITY .-God's Tenderness to Tl"ue l'enitenta.- 13y the 
Rev. 
. J. HEATHCOTE, l\I.A., Incumbent of Stamford Hill, Diocese of Londou. 
FOURTH SUXDA Y A."TER TR'
ITY .-The E.l)J(!ctation of the Rigldeotls.-ßy the 
Rev llE!lõR Y HorwooD. l\I.A., Rector of .Bothal. Diocese of Durham. 


CO
TEr-;TS OF VOLU::\IE III. 



T. r..-TFn's DA v.-.lIfan freak, even if u'illing.-ßy the Rev. J. F. CHRISTlR, 'LA., 
Vicar of l
adgworth with 
hurdington, Diocese of Gloucester and .Bristol, and 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
FIFTH Sl':-:nA Y AFTER TRI:\ ITy.-1
e Church's Ðnctl';ne (If Iloliness.-By the Rev. 
W. J. DAMPIER, 
I.A., Vicar of Coggeshall, Diocese of London. 
H SL'
DA y AFTF.R TRI
IT
 .-The End oj 
Jan.-By the Rev. ALEXAl'DER 
l)F.
ROSE FORBES, B.A., Brazenose College, Oxford. 
SE'YEIS'TR SU
nAY AFTFR TRINITy.-Rizpah.-By the ",cry Rc\"erend Till, DEAN 
OF E
KTER. 
ST. JAMES'S Di\. y .-Christians called to be Sainta.-By the Uev. GEORGE IIIu.s, 
:l\1.A., Incumbent of St. Mary's, Leeds, Diocese of Ripon. 
EIGHTH SU
DA Y AFTRR TRINITy.-Tke Disobedient PrCJ]Jhet.- Dy tIle Rev. \V. 

COTT, 2\1.A., l)erpf>tuaI Curate of Christ-Church, Hoxton, Diocese of London. 
THE TRAl'SFIGURATION OF OUR LORD.- The T'I'a'llsfigliration a Type and Patt
rn 
of Hearenly HlTppines8.-By the Rev. J. FRERE, l\I.A., Rector of Cottenham. 
Uiocese of Ely. 
NINTH SUNDAY AFTER TRIXITv.-Tlte Rebuke of Elijah.
By the Rev. \Y. DRAKE' 
l\1.A., Lecturt'r of 
t. John's, Co\entry, Diocese of "-or
ester, Second l\laster of 
the Grammar School, and late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
TE=,,"TII SUNDAY AFTER TRI
ITy.-Jesua mourning o't'er Jerusalem.-By the Rev. 
THOMAS 'VOODWARD, :M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin; Curate of 
:Fethard.. Dioce
e of CashtlÞ- 
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ELEVENTn SUNDAY AFTER TRINITV.-Tlle Pllarisee and the PuUican.-By tbe Rev. 
DANIEL FOLEY, M.A., Curate of Clonmel. 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S DAv.-Tlle Gifts of the Spirit to sanctify, not s71perseàe, 
Human Learning.-By the Very Reverend BRADAZON W. DISNEV, B.D., Dean 
of Emly. 
TWELFTH SUNDA V AFTER TRINITy.-Zeal necessary, l;'1,(,t not in itself all.-By the 
Rev. THOMAS CHAMBERLAIN, l\I.A., Vicar of St. Thomas', and Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
TtlIRTEE:KTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITv.-The Law, our Guide to Christ.-By the Rev. 
T. V. BAYNE, M.A., Incumbent of St. John's, Broughton, Diocese of Chester. 
FOURTEENTH SUNDA V AFTER TRINITV.- The Duty of Habitual Thankfulness.- By 
the Rev. 'V. NEVINS, Rector of 
'liningsby, Diocese of Lincoln. 
FIFTEENTH SUNDA V AFTER TRI
ITv.-On the CO'J1tpmplation of the Works of God.- 
By the Rev. R. DURNFORD, M.A., Rector of Middleton, Diocese of Chester, and 
late Fellow of Magdalene College, Oxford. 
EMBER DA ys.-Prayer and Devotedness essential to }'linisterial Success.-By the 
Rev. JAMES IRVINE, l\1:..A., Vicar of Leigh, Diocese of Chester. 
ST. l\'[ATTHEW THE ApOSTLE.-St. Matthew's ready Obedience to the Call of Christ.- 
By the Rev. GEORGE 'VHITAKER, M.A., Vicar of Oakington, Diocese of Ely, 
and late Fellow of Queens' College, Cambridge. 
THE FEAST OF ST. l\'IrCHAEL AND ALL ANGELs.-The Nature and Ministry of the 
Holy Angels.-By the Rev. 'V. H. MILL, D.D., Rector of Brasted; Domestic 
Chaplain to His Grace THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, and late Christian 
Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 
SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITv.-The Raising of the Widow's Son of f\Tain.- 
By the Rev. J. FRE.RE, l\'LA., Rector of Cottenham, Diocese of Ely. 
SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITv.-Brothe'l'ly Love.-By the Rev. HENRY 
HOPWOOD, l\I.A., Rector of Bothal, Diocese of Durham. 
EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITv.-Patient Waiting for Christ.-By the Rev. 
J. D. COLERIDGE, LL.D., Vicar of Thorverton. and Prebendary of Exeter. 
, NIl\ETEENTH SUNDA V AFTER TRINITv.-The Necessity of Crucif.1/ing tlle Lusts of 
the Flesh.-By the Venerable D. AITCHISON, J\I.A., Curate of Exhall, Diocese of 
Worcester, and AI'chdeacon of Argyleshire and the Isles. 
ST. LUKE's DAv.-Christ the Great Physician.-By the Rev. HENRY THOMPSON, 
,M.A., Cùrate of 'V ring ton, Diocese of Bath and Wells. 
TWE
TlETH SUNDA v AFTER TRINITv.-Tlle Strong Contrast bet'Wel'n Sin and Holi.. 
ness.-By the Rev. .JONATHAN H. 'VOODWARD, M.A., Incumbent of St. James'lI, 
Bristol, Diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. 
TWENTV-FIRST SUNDA v AFTER TRINITv.-The Christian's Armour.-By the Rev. T. 
CHAMBERLAIN, M. A., Vicar of St. Thomas', and Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 
ST. SIMON AND ST. JUDE'S DAv.-The fVord ma(le Flesh, (Jur Example of Cl1arit
 
and Humilit.1/.-By the Rev. G. A. POOLE, 1.\<1.A., Vicar of Welford, Diocese 
f 
Peterborough. 
TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITv.-Tlle Ch'l'istian Law of Forgiveness.- 
By the Rev. THOMAS ROTHWELL BENTLY, M.A., Incumbent of St. Matthew's 
Manchester, Diocese of Chester. ' 
ALL SAINTS: DA y.-The Communion of .8aints.-By the Rev. G. 1\'1:. COLERIDGE, 
l\1.A., VIcar of St. Mary Church, Diocese of Exeter, and Chaplain to the Right 
Reverend the LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. 
TWEXTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITv.-The JVorthand Proper lIse of rVealth.- 
By the Rev. J. B. SWEET, B.A., late Curate of Ashbv-de-Ia-Zouch, Diocese of 
Peterborough. . 
TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITy.-Miraclrs no Remeàyfor Unbelief.-By 
the Rev. CH. CH. BARTHOLOMEW, M.A., Rector of Lympstone, Diocese of Exeter. 
TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRI
ITY.-Sir..cerity in following af/e'/" Chrid.- 
By the Rev. 'V. :MASKELL, M.A., Diocese of Salisbury. 
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'WORKS I'UnT.I
TTp.n ßV J. 'f^
TFn
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TILE TIIII{D SEltIES 


Contains 
ermons illustrating the Occasional Offices in the nook of Common 
Prayer, and also t'nforcing ,arious Practical Duties, in l:eference to :-e\'cral CJlI'istian 
Ob:,(.'rvances allù Duties. not cÅJ.ctly appropriate to one day rath('r than another in the 
Church's Year. Complete in Six Parts, l'rice 1 s. each, or in one \'01., cloth, price 7s. tit!. 
rVurslÛjJ in HOl.11 Communiun, and Alms-gif.in!l Dllties OIl tlte LORD'S DflY. By 
the RIGHT REvErlE
D THE LORD BISHOP OF ST. D.\VID'S. 
IIoly Baptism. By the RFv. J. OLDKNOW, ?\l._\., Incumbent of Holy Trinity, 
llordesley, Ð:ocese of \Y orcester. 
The Christian Poor. By the REV. 'V. D. ::\IORRICE, 1\1.A. Curate of Cloyelly. 
The Cllristian united to CHRIST in the Church. By the REV. J. HEATHCOTE nROOK
, 
l'1.A., Fellow of nrazenose College, O
ford. 
TIle Church's AutllOrity as a Preacher of Repentance. By the Rev. T. FARLEY, n.D., 
Rector of Ducklington, Diocese of Oxford. 
'.i'he Child JESUS and the floly Fa'lIlily. By the RIGHT REVEREXD G. ,Yo DOA
I:, 
Bishop of New Jersey. 
['?fallt Bapti.'Hn. By the REV. J. OXLEF, 
1..\., Rpctor of lVloles,"orth, Diocp
e of Ely. 
()rller in tlle PlllJlic JVo1".';/lip of the Cl.w.rlz. By the Vt<;XERABLF GEORGE ", II.Klr\S, 
D.D., Archdeacon of 
ottin3ham, and Prebendary of Southwcll, Diocese of Lincoln. 
lvo offNlCeslittle in GOD'
 sight. lly th
 REV. ED. HOIt
BY. 
I..A., Ormskirk. 
'Phe Final Cause of the Beautiful u'ith especial reference to Cl,urch Jlusic. By the 
REv. GI"ORG E A YJ.lFFE POOLE, 
J.A., Vicar of \Velford, Diocese of Peterborough. 
'i'he Completeness of GOD'S F01'!lirenet
s on Conversion illustrated by tile Cm;e of St. 
Paul. By the VENERABLE JOII:'l1 FOTHERGILL, 1\1...\., Rector of 
t. Patrid.'
, 
and Archdea('on and Eccle
iastical Commissary of llerbice, British Guiana. 
Obedience to CURIS'I' the best Proof of our Ioring flim. By the REV. J. \VUITC, 

I.A., Curate of Beeston St. Lawrence, and A
hmnnhaugh, Diocese of Korwich. 
'Phe Charity of the Chtlrcll. By the REV. ,Yo J. DAMPlcR, -l\I.A., Yicar of CoggcshalJ. 
lloly .lllatrimony. Parts I. & II. By the REV. FRANCIS D. LEMl'RIERJo;, M:..\., 
Rector of Newton St. Petrock, Diocese of Exeter. 
I;lcidental Notices in Scriptu're of the Blessed Virgi I. By the REV. CH. Cu. BAR- 
THOLOMEW. l\1.A., Rector of Lympstone, Diocese of Exeter. 
The Chdrch's Dut.v and Prit'ilege of Daily Intercession. A Visitation 
ermon. By 
the REV. 'V. NEVI
S, Rector of l\liningsby. Diocese of Lincoln. 
JESUS our SAVIOL'R, or tile Connection between Circumcision and Holy Raptis I. Dy 
the REV. BRIARI,Y nROW
E, B.A., Curate of Roos, Dioce
e of York. 
Rachel JVeepillg for lie)' Children. A 
ermon for Schools. Dy the REV. IlKS It Y 
HOPWOOD, l\I.A., Rector of Uothal, Diocese of Durham. 
Preparation for Confil'1llalio71. By the REV. "ILLIA
I HE
RY AXDERDO:-:, l3..\., 
Curate of Reigate, Diocese of \\Ïnchester. 
'l'he Urder of Confirmation. By the REV. IIEXRY BAILEY, 1\1...\., Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, Curate of Bingham. Diocese of 
or\\ ich. 
'The Kingdom of Heaven. By the REV. C. J. .\BRAIIAM, l\1.A., Assistant :Master of 
Eton College, and Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
f:.t. Paul's Thorn in tile Fief/h. By the RI
v. \V ALTER BLUNT, 1\1._\., Cura.te of Kc- 
merton, Diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. 
The Sanctity of tile House of God. By the REV. J. OLDK
OW, l\I.A., Incumbent of 
Bordesley, Diocese of ,,- orce
ter. 
On Almsgiri7l.g. By the REV. THO:\IAS CHAMBERLAI
, 1\l.A., Vicar of St. Thomas', 
anù Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
The Commination Service. By the REv. J. BOXWELL, 
1.A.., 
t. Philip's, Stepney. 
]., tercession , ti,e Privileged Ð, ty of Christians. By the RFV. H. STRETTO
, ::\1..\., 
Curate of Chideock, late Senior \
sistant Curate of St. Paul's, Knightshridge. 
Saying and Doing. By the REV. G. P. GRAHAM COSSJ<.RAT, 1\1..A., Rector of St. 
1\Iatthew, Ipswich, Diocese of Norwich. 
Offences sufferedfor the Trial of our Faith. fly the REV. J 01111: AR
STRO
G, B.A., 
Yicar of Tidenham, Dioce
e of Gloucester and Bristol. 
'1 he Office of the Viðitation of the Sick. By the REV. HEXRY TUOMPSOX, r.1.A., 
Curate of \\'rington, Diocese of Bath and ".clls. 
.iYational Repentance, tlle J.feans of l\Ta!ional Preservation. By the REV. THOMAS 
'V OODW ARD, 1\!.A., Curate of Fethard, Diocese of Cashel. 
l'rayer, Almsgh'illg, mlfl Splf-Denial, Notes of the True Christian. lly the Rev. 'V. 
l\IATUIu
, l\1.A., Perpetual Curate of Grange Gorman Glebe, Diocese uf Dublin. 
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In ì\Ionthly Parts, price 1 s. 6d. 
'itþt (tcclc!Jiar3tíc; 
A 
IAGAZIXE RELATING TO TIlE AFFAIRS OF TIlE CHURCII, 
EDGCATION, ETC. 
Volume I., including Nos.!. to VI., price 10s. 6d., cloth, contains, besides Reviews of 
many of the more important among recent Publications, the following articles: 
Theories of Catholic tJ'nity. Oriental Liturgies. 
College Life. On Cathedral and Collegiate Chapters. 
On the Use of Colour in the Decoration of Feudalism and the Crusades. 
Churches. The Spirit of the Voice. 
Thoughts on Preaching. The Revolution and the Nonjurors. - MI. 
The Office of Bishops and their Visitations. Gresley's Coniston Hall. 
Religious Guilds. Recent Publications on the Scotch Church 
The Anglican Bishopric of Jerusalem. Question. . . 
Prospects of Church Architecture. Manuals of P
ayers for FamIlies. . . 
Parochial 'Work in France. Michelet's Pnests, Women, and Families. 
Hints for providing an increased supply of John Milton. 
Clergy. CornwaU Churches. . 
Eden's TheologicaJ Dictionary. On the Office and Education of Chonsters. 
The Church in India. Chivalry and the Crusades. 
Recent Illustrated Works. Classic and Christian Feeling. 
The Office of Priests. :Mr. Gobat and the Jerusalem Bishopric. 
English Scenery, and the Romantic School of The Doctrine of the Russian Church. 
Poets. Early Histories of the Scotch Church. 
The Archbishop of Upsal on the present State The Ecclesiastical Chant. 
of Christendom. The Pew System and Church Enáowment. 
Socinianism and Pantheism. Schools of Painting. 
The Humorous Writers of the Present Day. Texts for the Holy Days of the Church. 


Vol. II., including Nos. VII. to XII., price I Os. 6d., cloth, contains, besides Reviews 
of New Works, the following articles: 
Thoughts on the Study of Theology. Education of the Poor in England and 
The See of the Circumcision. Europe. 
Missionary Tourists :-Perceval and Abbott. Holiness among the Church's Poor. 
A Voice from Dream-Land. The Universities and the Church. 
The Ecclesiastical Chant. Public School Education. 
Mr. Jelf's Sermon before the University of Dr. Todd 011 the Apocalypse. 
Oxford. Teale's Lives of English Divines. 
Church Spoilers and their Doom. Mr. A. J. B. Hope on the Progress of Ecclc- 
The Daily Sacrifice. siological Science. 
Dr. Hook on the 
Ieans of Improving Educa- On Cathedral and Collegiate Chapters. No. III. 
tion. Saying and Singing. 
Church Ballads: No. II. Saint Thekla, the Bunsen's Church of the Future. 
First Lily of the Garùen of GOD. Dr. Pusey in Reply to Archdeacon Hare. 
S. Thomas of Canterbury and his Times. Nos. The Liturgy of the Church in Past and Pre- 
I., II. sent Times. 
The Punishment of Death. Real Children, and Children in Books. 
Schlegel's Philosophy of History. Harington on the Episcopal Succession in 
Texts for the Holy Days of the Church. England. 
The Church Discipline Bill. Archæological Societies in France and Eng- 
Allies on the Question of Schism. land. 
Touch Me not. Ecclesiastical Biography of the Middle Ages. 
Continental Impressions. :r-:os. 1. , II., III. The Oxford University Pulpit. 
Vol. IlL, including Nos. XIII. to XVIII., price 10s.6d., cloth, contains, besides 
Reviews of New 'Yorks, the following articles: 
Archdeacon Hale's (of London) Precedents 
from the Ecclesiastical Courts of Lonùon. 
The Free Kirk. 
Beaven's Indian Missions. 
Modern Painters. By a Graduate of Oxford. 
Vindication of Protestant Principles. 
Astro- Theology. 
Tentativa Theologica. 
Lays for the Minor Festivals of the English 
Church. Nos. I., II. 
The Progress of the Church since the Refor- 
mation. Nos. I., II. 
Memoirs of the Rev. Charles Simeon. 
Johnson on the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
Gregg's Free Thoughts on Protestant Matters. 
The Progress of the People. 
A Batch of Children's Books. 
Church Music. 
Gordon on the Admission of Poor Scholars to 
the Universities. 


l.ycian Antiquities. 
Church Plate, and the Employment of :Metal 
in Churches. 
The Church in the Catacombs. 
Mary of Modena. 
What shall be done to Regain the Lost? 
The Symbolism of Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
British Costume. 
Osburn and Hengstenberg on Ancient Egypt. 
1\1r. Archer Gurney's Charles the First. 
On the Visitation of the Sick. 
Lord Lindsay on Progression by Antagonism. 
lays trom the Cimbric Lyre. 
The Churchmanship of the New Testament. 
The Grave since CnRlsT. 
University Extension. 
The First Roses. 
The Liturgy of the Church in Past and Pre- 
sent Times. No. H. 
Texts for the Holy Days of the Church. 
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'VORKS PUDr
ISHED BY J. MASTER
, 



br ftcclrßíologltJt. 


A PERIODICAl, REPORT 01' THB PROCJ<.ED1NGS OF THE FCCI ESIOLOGICAL LATE 
CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN bOCII-:TY, A:SD THE PROGRESS O}l' ECCLI.:SIOLOG"\ 
GENERALLY. 
Sc\'en Volumes are now published. and may be had at the following' prices, in boarlls:- 
Yo1. I., 55. tid.; Yo1. II., \\ith Two Engravings, 58. 6d.; Vol. IlL... with Sevcn Ell- 
gra\ings, 6s. 6d.; Vol. IV., (New Series, I.) with Four Engravin
s, 8s.; Vol. V., 
(N. S., II.) with Three Ell
rdvillgs. 85. 6d.; Vol. VI., (N. S., III.) with Three 
Ellgrn,ing
, 7s. 6d.; Vol. VII., (N. S., IV.) with Three Engravings, 8s. 
· TIÛs 'l'ol, me llas been reprinted, and tile Publisher is now able to supply perfect sets. 


In addition to the Reports of the Ecclesiological late Cambridge Camden Society, these 
Volumes contain l'otes on Xew Churches, Church Restorations ahd De
ecratlOns, th(' O
ford amI. 
other Architectural Societies, Reviews of Publications connected with Eec1esia
tical Architecture, 
Ll'tters from, and Answers to. Correspondents on Ecclesiological matters, and Paper" 011 various 
subjects of interest to the Eccleslologist. 


. In future the ECCLESIOLOGIST will be published Bi-
Ionthly. price Is. tid., enlarged. 


Parish Churches in New Zealand. .-. 
Cambridgl', S. SelJulchrc, and othl'r Churches 
in. 
Suggestions for Co-operation \\ ith the Ob. 
jects of the Society. 
Encau
tic Tiles. 
The Temple Church, London. 
Hereford Cathedral. 
A Camdenian }<'ield-day. 
Competition among"t Architects. 
How to attain some knowledge of Church 
Architect ure. 
Mr. Petit's Remarks on Church Architecture. 
A Few Words to Sl.etcherB. 
A Few Remarks on the Enlargement of 
Churches. 
S. Stephen's Chapel, Westminster. 
II Artificial Stone" .Fonts. 
A Hint on Modern Church Architecture. 
Ancient Heraldry. 
The Practical Study of Ancient
lodels. 
Instructions of the Church-Building Society. 
Some of the Differences between Cathedral 
and Parish-Churches. 
Pues. 
Romanesque and Catho1ick Architecture. 
The Channel Islands. 
The Arrangement of our Cathedrals. 
Ceml'nt. 
".estern Triplets of Lancets. 
A Substitute for Head-Stones. 
S. Mary, Redcliffe, Bristol. 
Westminstl'r Abhey. 
Wells and Chester Cathedrals. 
Church Plate and Ornaml'nts. 
Simplicity of Composition, in CllUrches of the 
Early En
lish style. 
Open Seats. 
Parsonage Houses. 
Organs. 
Altars and Altar.Screens. 
Cross-Ll'
ged Knights. 

tained Glass. 
Professor Cockerell's Lectures on Architec- 
ture. 
Early English Lancets. 
Wooden Roofs. 
Village Crosses. 
Church Roofing. 
Church-rards; and Church-rard Cros
es. 
The Warming of Churches. 
Saxon Churches. 
The Arrangement of Chancels. 
F.pitap hs. 
A Word on Church Towers. 


Y 01. IY., 
]n addition to Kotes on t'ew Chnrche!l. Res- 
torations, &c.. contains Papers on 
Organs anrl Church Musick. 
Cemeteries and Cemetery Chapels. 

Ionuml'nts. 
The Nomenclature of Christian ArchitectuTl'. 
The recent Transitional Churches in and 
about London. 
The Philosophy of Gothick Architecture. 
The Cambridg-e Camden Society aud the 
Ronnd Church. 
Church-!'\eedlework and Altar-Hangings. 
Clerestoril's. in reference to Church Restora- 
tion. 
A Description of a Cathedral of the Oriental 
Ch urch. 
Mr. Close's Fifth of
o\ember Sermon. 
Domestic Chapels. 
Flower Quarril's. 
Wooden Chnrchl's. 
The Architectural Room at the ItO} al Aca- 
demy, 1845, IH46. 
Decorative Colour. 
The Fmployment of Local Architects. 
'Ye
tern To\\ers. 
Inscriptions On Bells. 
Moral Effect of Catholick Arrangement ill 
Promoting Community of \\ orship. 
The Two Rectors of Harley. 
Great S. Mary's Church. Cambridge. 
Sepulchral Vaults. 
Belfry Turrets. 
Ecclesia"tical Grouping. 
Open Seats. 
The Bishop of Norwich on Pues. 
Rules for Churchwardens. 1810. 

cclesiastical Architects. 


Vol. V., 
In addition to Kotes on New Churches, Res- 
torations. &c.. contains Vapcrs on 
The present Ecdesiological Movement the 
Spontaneous Growth of the English Church. 
Sacristies. 
The Artistic Merit of Mr. Pl1gin. 
Gable Crosses. 
The Separation of the Sexes in Puhlick 
Worship. 
Archaisms, Unrealities. and Profanities in 
Modern Typography and Embellishment. 
Past and Future De\"elopcmcnts of Architec- 
ture. 
[YO!! RI::\J.\IXnER OF CONTE
TS St;E NEXT PAGE. 
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[CO
TE:XTS OF ECCLESIOLOGIST COXTIXUED.] 


Mr. E. A. Freeman on Roman and Gothick 
Architecture. 
Notre Dame de Paris, The Annales Archéo- 
logiq ues, and Ch urch Restoration in France. 
Communion Plate. 
Theophill1s and Dionysius. 
Archdeacon Harrison on the Rubrics. 
The Abbey-church of S. Gall during the Ninth 
Century. 
Funerals. 
The Distinction of Chancel and Sacrarium. 
Literary Desirlerata in Ecdesiology. 
Proprietary Chapels; a True Story. 
Architectural Nomenclature. 
The Chanting of the Psalms. 
A Church Walk in Kent. 
Mr. E. A. Freeman in Reply to the Ecclesio- 
logist. 
Pede Windows and Lychnoscopes. 
Poppy Heads. 
The Ecclesiologist in Reply to Mr. E. A. 
Freeman. 
Mr. Hullah's Leeds Lecture. 
Ecclesiological Notes on Sixty-nine Churches 
in various parts of England. 
Vol. VI., 
In addition to Notes on K ew Churches, Res- 
torations, &c., contains Papers 011 
The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland. 
Ecclesiological London. 
Comparative Table of the Architectural Styles 
of the Cathedrals of France: with the De- 
dications of the Cathedrals. 
Masonry. 
S. James', Piccadilly, and Modern Glass 
Painting. 
The Dedications of some English Churches. 
The Uses of Churches. 
Old Sarurn Cathedral (S. Mary), with ground- 
plan. 
The French Académie and Gothic Archi. 
tecture. 
Familv Stalls. 
The Parish Churches of the City of York. 
Albi Cathedral (S. Cecilia), with ground-plan. 
Sacristies. No. II. 
Palimpsest Architectural Drawings. 
Mr. Petit's Ecclesiological Position. 
The Churches of Palestine. Nos. I., II. 
Church Music. 
Prolonged Duration of Pointed Architecture 
in France. 
The Peculiarities of the Ecclesiology of 
Scotland. 


The New Church of S. Mark at Alexandria. 
The Church ofS.l\1aryand S.Nicolas, Wilton. 
Rrasses and Brass Rubbers. 
Church-Grates, and the Warming- of Churches. 
Church-BuiJding and Church-Fitting in Liver- 
pool and our Great Towns. 
Flowers, as employed in the Adornment of 
Churches. 
Professor Willis's Architectural History of 
Winchester Cathedral. 
Mr. Cockerell on William of Wykeham. 
Ecclesiological Kotes on Thirtr-nineChurches 
in various parts of England. 
Vol. VII., 
In addition to Notes on New Churches, Res- 
torations, &c., contains Papers on 
Schools. 
The Bishop of Oxford and Ecclesiology. 
Church Building in the Colonies. The Bishop 
of Australia's Visitation Journal. 
Internal Fittings of S. Denis. 
How to remove Whitewash. 
Church Building since the Reformation. 
Oxford Cathedral Church. 
Maskell on the Ancient Service Books of the 
Anglican Church. 
The Real Use of" Lychnoscopes" for Exter- 
nal Confession. 
Trinity College Chapel. 
Mr. Hope's Essay on the present state of 
Ecclesiological Science in England. 
Churches of Palestine, Nos. ilL. IV., V. 
The Cathedral Church of Strengn:i.s in Swe- 
den. 
Flowers as Employed in the Adornment of 
Ch urches. 
Chapters on Painted Glass. No. I. The Mu- 
nich School. 
Æstheticks and Religion. 
Confession Windows. 
Ch urch Restoration. 
. Colonial Church Architecture. Ceylon. No. I. 
The New Independent Meeting House at 
Manchester. 
Ancient Paintings in Cologne Cathedral. 
The Credence. K os. I., II. 
The Church of S. Nicolas, Orebro, in Swe- 
den. 
Mr.G.J.R. Gordon on Swedish Ecclesiology. 
The ArchitecturalRoom ofthe Royal Academ y , 
1847. 
Church Building in Liverpool and Birkenhead. 
A Transitional Church in France. 


THE 


DIARY: 


CHURCHl\I.L\N'S 


AN ALMANACK FOR THE YEAR OF GRACE, MDCCCXLVII. 
THIS Almanack is intended for the use of such persons as are desirous of dutifully 
following out the Church-system in their daily lives. The laws and customs of the 
Church have to be gathered from so many sources, that, without some such an assist- 
ance, it is by no means easy to be sure tbat we are all "walking by the same rule." 
To those who may be disposed to cavil at what is here ordered we have but one answer 
-" If any man seem to be contentious, we have no such custom, neither tbe Cburches 
of GOD." Price 2d., interleaved 4d. 


Lays of Eminent English Divines; 
Containing Bishop Andrewes, Dr. Hammond, Bishop Bull, Bishop 'Vilson, and 
Jones of Nayland. By the Rev. 'v. H. TEALE, l\I.A., Vicar of Roystone, 
Yorkshire. In royaI18mo., with Steel Engravings, l)rice 58., cloth. 
fr.,. fr This is intended as a Companion to the Author's" Lives of Eminent English Laymen." 
ee H('re we take nnr l
ave of Mr. Teale's volume, which we are glad to recommend warmly and 
heartily, as an aid and ::'olace, to the l'crusal of every Churchman."-Ec:clcsiastic. 
A 3 
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WORKS ))UHLISn ED BY J. :rot A8TEU
J 


Just publkhcd, Yol. I., strongly bound aud cut edges, price 2s. 9d., "ith the usual 
allowance to Clergymen, of 
'rIle CI1UrcI11llHI1'S C0l11ptlllioll. 
The above is published in 'Veekly Numbers, One renny each, or :l\Ionthly Parts. 
It conta
ns a great variety of Instructi,"e and Amusing matter ;-Hiography, T..ks, 
Essays, Explanations of the Church Services and Seasons, Bible lliustration
, 
Xntural IIi
tory, .Anecdotes, Poetry, &c., &c. The volume will be found well 
adapted for parochial libraries or for presents. 
EDITOR'S PRFFACF.-" In presenting our readers with the first volume of the 
CHPR(,IBfA
'S COl\lPAXIOX, we cannot but express a hope, that we have fulfillcd the 
promises made in our Prospectus. Our object has been to present a magazine free from 
all controversial bias, nnd )et firmly m
Üntaining the doctrines of the Church; a maga- 
zine devoted to the interests of all, as memhers of the same Body, and in "hich rich 
and poor, young and old, might find rational amusement and instruction. To \\ hat 
e,tent \\e have succeeded in thi
 our earuest wish, must be left for our readers to 
decide. It is our pleasing duty to thank many "arm-hearted friends for the kindly 
interest they have taken, ami the strenuous exertions they have made to bring the 
magazine into notice. But at the same time, we must rl'
p('ctfully but earnestly entreat 
everyone of our readers to use his utmost exertions to obtain at lea
t one additional 
subscriber. A magazine slIch as thi
 cannot be estilhli
hed but by a very large circula- 
tion; and that circulation cannot be atta1ned but b} the greatest efforts. In an age 
\\"hen che..p publications of an irreligious tendency commarlll so extensive a sale, it is 
much to be hoped that among Churchmen one cheap magazine, conducted on sound 
principle:-:, "ill be enabled to gain a footing. Abo\ e all, we would call the special 
attention of our brethren the Clergy to the fact that, as this magazine is published every 
week, it is most dc:,irahle that the numbers should be ItEGULARLY circulated amongbt 
their Parishioners. If we have already, in any degree, prO\erl ourselves ,",orthy of con- 
fidence and support, we can only 
ay, that for the future nothing shall be wanting on 
onr part to render the magazine still more useful and acceptable to those who pray for 
the peace of Jerusalem." 


Published every alternate month. royal 18mo.. price 6d. each })art. 
1'he I)eop]e's Librar)T of tIle 11
athers. 
A series of Select Treatbes from the l)atristic 'Y ritings. Translated by rrie
ts of 
the En
lish Church. Each Treati
e is complete in it
elf. Part J) I. contain
, 
So CYPRL\
 O
 THE PL.\G{JE.-
. (;) PRIAi\' O
 THE BLE

I
G
 OF 
I)ATIENCE.-S. (') PRIAN ON JE.\LO(;
Y A
D Ei\Y\. I)art II. S. 
CYPRI \X O
 TilE LAPSED.-S. C\ PRL\
 OX AL1\T
 Ai'D GOOn 
\\'OR1\
. Part I. S. C) PRL\
 Oi' TilE Ui\ITY.-S. CYPRL\
 ON Tll
 
LOU.ù'S SUPPER. 


'111e I1istoIJT and I'
atc of Sacrilege. 
By SIlt HEì\RY SI)EL:\IA
. Edited, in part: from Two 
ISS. Revise<l and 
('orrected; with a Continuation, large Additions, Statistical Tables, and an Intro- 
ductory Essay. JJy Two PU.HSTS 01<' THE (;H{jRCH OF EXGLAXD. })rice JOs. 
If For this most valuable and sca!ÒÕonable republication our readers have long h
cn pr
pared h)" 
various allusions to it in these columns. . . . . The yolume is excccdingly well 
lJt up, anrl 
ret1ects very grcdt credit upon all parties cOllcen\ed in it6 pruductiun. Tu the Editors the labour 
must have heen immense, and we cannot doubt that their book will have a mo
t e
tended 
circulation." - Fn I!lilJ/' Ch lIrrh man. 
U This book, \\ ith its Introductory Es
ay, notes, and fresh matter, may be called. another 
Spelman. The Introc\uctory Fssa) is full of information. It gocs wry deeply both mto the 
historical and argumentative dcpartments. The. solidity which characterize.. the whole, both as 
to matter and manner, is itself a 
triking feature, Rnd has a value higher than a literary one. It 
shows the faith and earnestness which have been at the bottom of the undertaking. the hearty 
assurance the Editors have felt in the ground they baye undertaken, and their deep appreciation 
of those manifestations of GOD'S justice which they bave brought forward."-Clcristitl1l 
II emembrancer. 


.l\. 1\1 allual of Catechetical Instruction, 
For Public and I)rivate Use. ComplleJ and Arranged by the Rev. G. _\RDEX, 
::\I..A., of "'adham College, Oxford; Rel"tor of "interbourne Came, Dor
ct, 
and Chaplain to the Right lIoIl. the Earl of Devoll. In 181110., cloth, 
s. üJ. 
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BY THE REV. FRANCIS E. PAGET, M.A. 


TIlE LIVI
G AXD TIlE DEAD. Practical Sermons on the Burial 
Service. 12mo., price 6s. 6d. cloth. 
Co:
.
'TENTS. 


LECTUR"
 
I. On Burial considered as a Re)igious 
Rite. 
II. On the Privilege of Christian BuriaL 
III. Faith, Patience, Thankfulness, the 
Graces of Bereavement. 
IV. The Daily Spectacle of 
lortality. 
Y. The Resurrection of CHRIST, the Proof 
and Guarantee of our own. 
VI. The End of all Time. Part I. 
YII. The End of all Time. Part II. 
VIII. Christian Stedfastness the Reward of 
Christian Obedience. 
IX. Death Temporal and Death Eternal. 
X. Earth to Earth, Ashes to Ashes, Dust 
to Dust. 
XI. Considerations on the Intermediate 
State. ., 
XII. The LORD'S Prayer, a Manual for the 
Mourner. 


LECTURE 
XIII. The Risen SAVIOUR the Lord of IIell 
and of Death. 
XIV. TheChristian's Deliyerance by Death, 
a source of Thankfulness to Sur- 
viYors. 
" XV. The Accomplishment of the Number 
of the Elect. 
XVI. The Question of Prayer for the Dead 
considered. 
XVII. The Christian Resurrection from the 
Death of Sin unto a Life of Right 
ousness. 
XVIII. On the Mutual Recognition of the 
Blessed. 
XIX. The Joys of Heaven. 
XX. The A postolical Benediction consi- 
dered with reference to the Burial 
Office. 


SER)IONS O
 TIlE DUTIES OF DAILY LIFE. Second Edition. 
In 12mo., price 6s. 6d., cloth. 


CONTENTS. 


SER:\IOS' SER\IOS' 
I. Sowing and Reaping. XI. On Spiritual Mindedness. 
II. Forgetfulness of GOD. XII. Obedience to the Church, her Minis- 
III. Christian Progress. ters and Ordinances. 
IV. The Source of Man's Sufficiency. XIII. On Almsgiving. 
V. The Blessedness of not being offended XIV. On Prayer. 
in CHRIST. XV. On Fasting. 
VI. Holiness in Ourselves and Forbear- XVI. On Sowing beside all Waters. 
ance to Others. XVII. The Promises an Encouragement to 
VII. Of Sins of the Tongue. Exertion. 
"'-III. Christian Reverence. XVIJI. On Dying Daily. 
IX. Christian Resolution. XIX. The End of All Things. 
X. Trustfulness. XX. The Pilgrim's Abiding Friend. 
THE CHRISTIAN'S DAY. In square 16mo., with bordered pages, 
and Frontispiece from Overbeck. New Edition, price 3s. 6d.; also in various 
styles of morocco binding, price 6s., 7s., and in the antique style, 21s. Cases, 
2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER CHAPTER 
I. On the Necessity of a Prescribed V. The Christian's Rule with respect to 
Rule of Daily Life. the Vigils and Fasts of the Church. 
II. Of Walking in the Fear of God all VI. The Christian's Rule with respect to 
the Day long. the Festivals of the Church. 
HI. The Christian's Daily Rule. VII. The Christian Learning to Number 
IV. TheChristian'sDailyRule continued his Days. 
SURSU
I CORD...-\.: AIDS TO PRIYA.TE DEVOTIO
. 
Being a Body of Prayers collected from the \Yritings of English Churchmen. 
Compiled and Arranged by FRANCIS E. PAGET, l\I.A., Rector of Elford. In 
Two Parts, 3s. 6d. each. printed and bound uniform])' with the" Christian's Day." 
*. iI This is the work announced in the "Christian's Day," under the title, "A Manual of 
Devotions," as a companion to that work. 
LUKE SIIARP; or, KNO'VLEDAE 'YITHOUT RELIGION. A 
Tale of Modern Education. 18mo., price 2s. 6d. 
TIlE IDOL.A.TRY OF COYETOUSKESS. ...\. Sermon preached at 
Elford Church on behalf of the Lichfield Church Extension Society. Is. 
..\ TRACT UPO
 TO:\IB-STOXES; or, Suggestions for the considera- 
tion of Persons intending to set up that kind of Monument to the :l\1emory of 
Deceased Friends. New Edition. 8vo., with Illustrations, Is., or Is. 2d. by post. 
PRAYERS OX BEHALF OF THE CIIURCH Al\"D HER CIIILDHEN 
IN TIi\lE OF TROUBLE. Is. 
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wonKS PUBLISHED BY J. '-IASTFR8, 


[RE'. F. E. PAGET'S" ORKS CO
TI
UED.] 


:\III
FORD )L\.L YOISIX; or, PE'YS .A
D PE'YIIOLDERR. "Tith 
Illustrations, Foolscap 8yo:, "2nd edition, reduced to 38. 
cr No one can he at .all conyers ant '\\ ith Parochial matters, without being painfully aware that 
Pews arc a never-endmg, still.beginning subject of animosity and ill-will. There Sl'ems a rea- 
sonahle ground, ho\\ever, for hope, that the tide of fashion which has set in so 10nK and so 
steadily in favour of these' sleeping-boxes' is at length beginning to turn. Good people ha'.e 
become thoro\1g'hly ashamed of them. and of themsl'lves for ha, ing tolerated them. iI iI * 
· "hat, then,' it may be asked. · is it proposed to throw our Churches open. like those in forei
n 
countries, and let the congregation seat themselves where, and as they can,-one day here, 
another da)' there, as chance may direct, or as places may happen tu be vacant ?' By no means; 
all that is insisted on is. the necessity of getting rid of distinctions between rich and poor in 
Goo's House. * * * It is the object ofthe ensuing }Ja
{'s to l)uint out the evils ofthe existing 
system; and I am sanguine to hope, that my readers will give the matters proposed to thdr 
notice a very serious con
ideratiun, and that though as yet they may ha, e been lovers of Pew!', 
they will henceforward look upon those' eye-sores and heart. sores' (as Archdedcon Hare so truly 
c. 
 them) with less tenderness and affection than heretofore."-E.rtractfrufn Preface. 

 
IOIL\XD
\ P.\.UOCllL\LlA; or, TIlE P.AH.lSII PRIEST'S 
GUIDE. Third Edition, printed on writing paper, price 3s. 6ù., bounù in leather 
with tuck and pockets. 
II This ""ork is printed, in tbe hope that it may prove acceptable to any of the Clergy who may 
be in want of a Memorandum Hook with reference to the Statistics. and general condition of their 
Parish. It \\ill be ob
en ed, that almost all the heads to be filled up relate to Ternporfd matters. 
It is scarcely necessary. perhaps, to say that this ariscs from the fact, that a ClerJ.,ryman's ohsl'n.a- 
tions on the S,Jiritual state of his Parishioners are not subjects which he is ever likely to commit 
to þaper. While as yet he b recentl
 acquainted '\\ ith hi:.. flock, he \\ ill be too apt to mbtrust himself 
to pass a hasty judg-ment on any of them. Ami when he is fairly l'!-\tahlbhec1 amon
 his peopll', he 
will stand in nel'd of no WTitt
n remembrancer to put him in mind of that which is the main subject 
of all his cares and prayers,-the state of the se\ eral .oul. committed to bis trust" 
II It \\as to aill äuch an object, that thi.. little book was drawn up s{'veral years a
. Experience 
has proved its u!-\e, ami such a \\urk l){'in
 fre(IUently called for. it is now made puhlic, in the 
belief, that as on the one hand, it may be filll'd up so as to render it an effectual check on frelud, 
and false repres<,ntations; RO, on the other, it \\ ill afforcl the means (so peculiarly needful nnder 
the altered condition of the Law.. affecting the poor) of accurately IUocertaining their real wants 
and difiiculties."-E.I'tractfrom Preface. 


THE I).\GEA
T; or, l)LE..\.
UnE AXD ITS PUICE. Second Edi- 
tion. Foolscnp 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
II TIle cnsuing pages address themselves to the younger members of the higher classes of society' 
and they were written in the hope of drawing attention to a most painful snbject.-th,. (l1110unt uf 
physical suffering undergone by mnlhtudes, in the humbler ranks, who assist in providing for the 
artiticial \\ ant.e; of the '\\ ealthirr. 
"The incluirics of the Chilctrl'n's Employment Commission hl1ve already suhstantiated the 
fact, that in almost every branch uf manufacture in which young persons can be employed, tbey 
are subjected to treatment more or less inhuman, their minds left without clllti,-ation, and their 
bodie
 worn out prematurely by uncea
ing toil. . . nut there are fe\v of the young, and happy, and 
light-hearted, \\ ho care to pore over the ponderous folios of a Parliamen tary Report; and fewer still, 
probably, who have fathomed the deep aby
s of sin and suffering, of which our metropolis is the 
,.ortex. . . . It has been conceived, therefore. that a short tale in which the..e facts are brought 
before thE' reader, may be not altogether without its l1se. It may reveal fact.<;, of which many 
perhaps were in i
norance; it may awakell in others a sense of their responsibilities; it ought to 
induce those who read it, to reflect deeply upon the probable end of such a state of things."- 
E.rt,"uct from Prt!fuce. 


TIlE 'VAUDEN uF BEHh.IXGIIOLT; or, RICII ..AND POOIL 
Foolscap 8vo., with Illustrations. 58. 
U This tale is addressed to the consideration of per suns whose lot has been cast in the middle. 
and upper classt'8 of society; and it was written in the hope that it may be in
trumenta1 in pre- 
\"ailin
 upon some at least, into whose hands it may fall, to think more seriously than they have 
yet done on the subjects discussed in it." These II subjects are, the responsibilities which rank, 
I)roperty, and education involve; the duties of the higher classes to the lower; the importance of 
other ,.iews and measures of Chri!'otian 
lmsgiving than those which satisfy the ea!'y and selfish 
religion of the present day; the true principles of charity, Bnd the difference between its judicious 
and injudicious exercise; the amount of luxury, folly, extravagance. covetousness, aud selfi
h- 
ness existing inevitably, though in an unsuspected form (and in R. greater or less de
ree, accord- 
ing to circumstances) amonK all "ho adopt the received habits and modes of thought which 
prevail in modern society; and lastly, the urgent need of great, immediate. and unshrinking 

acrifices and self.deuials on the part of us all, if we would provide,-while ) et it is p
sihle,- 
for the spiritual necessities of our teemin
 population: if we would stop the tleod of ini(luity 
which threatens to overwhelm us, and substitute Christianity in our so-called Christian country, 
for the absolute heathenism into which great masses of the manufacturing district'5 are falling. 
II This is the best work of Mr. Paget's that we have seen. Its plot is excellent; and there is a 
mildness a.. well as staunchness in its tone which can hardly fail to do good. It should be reaù by 
all the rich, who do, indeed, require to be roused and alarmed."-Eng/ish Churc/umm. 
.A CHEAP EDITIOX, without the ApPEKDIX, in 2 parts, sewed, IJrice Is. 4cl. each. 
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[REV. F. E. PAGET'S WORKS CONTINUED.] 


IIY.l\IXS OF TIlE CHURCII, Pointed as they are to be Chanted; 
together with the VERSICLES, LITANY, ATHANASIA
 CREED, RESPONSES after 
the COM
rA
Di\[ESTS, &c. Set to Music by THOMAS TALLIS. Revised and 
arranged by l\Ir. PEARSALL, of Licbfield Cathedral. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s., with 
a reduction to Clergymen introducing it into their churches. 2nd. Edit. 
H This little book was originally drawn up by the Compiler for the use of those members of his 
flock who desired to join in such parts of the Morning and Evening Prayer as are chanted in 
their parish church, and on whose account it was essential that whatever ipstruction was given 
on the subject, should be presented in as simple and concise a form as possible. 
.. This volume being of a convenient size, and found, up Oil trial, to answer the purpose for 
which it was designed, with tolerable success, the first edition was exhausted, and the publisher 
desired that it should be sent to press a second time. 
.. Under these circumstances, the compiler naturaUy desired to make it as free from error as 
possible, and therefore sought the help of an adviser who cotùd bring professional knowledge to 
bear on the subject. Such a valuable friend he was fortunate enough to find in Mr. PEARSALL, of 
Lichfield Cathedral, who has thoroughly revised the whole work, and whose name is a sufficient 
gnarantee that it has now been rendered far more worthy of public favour than could have been 
the case in the first instance."-Mr. Paget's Advertisement. 
ST. AXTHOLI
'S; or, OLD CHURCHES AXD NE'V. A Tale 
of the Times. 'Vith Illustrations. 4th Edition. Foolscap 8vo., reduced to 28.6d. 
cc If (as we have the highest authority for believing) there be no more forcible, and at the 
same time less offensive method of inculcating unwelcome truths, than by leading men to 
admit certain premises before they are aware that the conclusions apply to themselves, it may 
be assumed that a tale, like that which occupies the ensuing pages, will not be an improper 
yehicle for directing the thoughts of Churchmen to duties which, in times but recently passed 
have been (as it should seem) all but universally neglected, and for stimulating them to exertions 
on a point, wherein immense exertion is every day more and more needed, but wherein the false 
principles of the day on the one hand, and the false taste of the day on the other, ßeem likely 
(if unchecked) to lead them further astray than they have gone already."-t1dvertisement. 


RE\VARDS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
L\ FE'Y PR.\ YERS, AND A FE'V 'VORDS ABOUT PRAYER. 2d. 
HO'Y TO BE USEFUL AJS"D HAPPY J &c. A Sequel to the Preceding. 2d. 
HO,\\T TO SPE:ND SUNDAY 'YELL AND HAPPILY. Id. 


'fentativa rrheologica. 
POl' P. ANTONIO PEREIRA. DE FIGUEREDO. Translated from the Original 
Portuguese, by the Rev. EDWARD H. LAXD01\", ]\I..A., late of C.C.C., Cambridge. 
In demy 8\"0., price 9s. 
This celebrated work, written about the year 1760 by the most learned divine whom 
the Portuguese Church has produced, is a general defence of Episcopal Rights against 
Ultra-
Iontane usurpations. It has been translated into almost every Europealllanguage, 
except English, though publicly burnt in Rome. 
A Short Account of Organs Erected in England 
since the Restoration. (Illustrated by numerous "T oodcuts, consisting of draw- 
ings of existing examples and designs for Organ Cases, by A. ,Yo PUGIX, ESQ.) 
Bya :Member of the University of Cambridge. Fcp. 8vo., price 6s. cloth. 
Lays of Israel; or, Tales of the Temple and the 
Cross. By A
lELIA 1\1. LORAINE. In fcap. 8vo., neatly bound in cloth, 
price 3s. 6d., morocco, 5s. 
(C Admirable in its design, and in its execution J?1uch surpassing mediocrity, this little volume of 
poems dese
ve
, and "ill receive, a welcome trùm all but very hard-hearted critics. Although 
mtended pnnclpally for the young, many of the poems are of a nature to interest all, and have 
considerable merit."-O.rford and Cambridge Review. 
'lllle Fall of Cræsus. 
A Story from Herodotus. "
ith Conversations designed to connect the Study of 
History with a belief in a superintending Providence. By the Rev. 'V. ADAl\IS, 
I\I. A., Author of "The Shadow of the Cross." Foolscap 8vo., cloth, with l\lap, 
price 3s. 6d. 

c 
'e venture to say that the attention of no intelligent child will be found to flag in reading 
thIS htUe volume-and those who read cannot fail to be benefited by the simple earnest tone of 
the writer."-Ecclesiastic J February, 1846. ' 
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WORK
 PUBLI
IIED BY J. MASTER
, 


B'- TI-fE I{I
\T. J. 1\1. NEL\LI
, 1\1..\. 


In Two Vols., Demy 8vo., price 24s. 
'\. IIISTORY OF TIlE no L Y E..\STEn.
 Cll UnCIl. 
A History of the Patriarchate of Alexandria. In Sh. Book:5. Hook I. From the 
Foundation of the Church of Alexandria to the Ri
e of 
estorianism.-Book II. 
From the Rise of the X t'storian Heresy to the Deposition of Dioscorus and the 
Great Schism.-Book III. From the Deposition of Diu
corus to the Capture of 
Ale
andri8 by the Saracens.-Rook IV. From the Capture of Ale"\.anùria by the 
Saracens to the Accession of Saladin as Yizir.-Book V. From the Accession of 
Saladin as Vizir to the First Interference of the Portuguesc.-Book YI. From the 
First Interference of the Portuguese to the Death of Hierotheus. 


A MIRROR OF FAITH. 


L.\ YS _\.XD I
EGEXDS OF TIlE CIITTHCII IX EXGLAXD. 
In 12mo., clotb, 3s. 6d. 
OX PRIV..\ TE nEYOTIO
 IN CIIFHCIIES. The TIe-introùuction 
of the System of Private Devotioft in Churches considered in a Letter to th
 
Venerable the l)resident of the Cambridge Camden Society. Price Is. 


SIIEPI)EUTO
 
L\NOR. A Tale of the Times of Bishop ..\ndrcwes. 
Foolscap 8vo., price 55. cloth. 
II A very well told tale. in which the condition of the English Church in 1616 is faithfully pour- 
trayed. The persecutions endured by a recusant, and the conversIOn of his daughter to the 
Church of England, form the most interesting features of the work, and we are happy to observe 
that the tone of feeling in regard to the Church is cordial and respectful. 1\Ir. Neale possesses 
considerable ability as a \\riter, and we shall be glad to meet him again. It-English ReÐiew, Jan. 
1 SH. 


IIY)I
S FOR TIlE SICI{. Large Type. Price IOd., or Is. 6d. cloth. 
IIY
IXS fOR CIIILDIlEX. First and Second Series. 3d. each. 
IIY
IXS FOR TIlE YOUKG. 3d. 


",.<< These three httle works may be had, neatly bound togcthcr in cloth, price 1 s. 


SOXGS A\.XD B.ALL.\US .FOH i\IA
UPACT{TREUS. Price 3d., or 
2ls. per J 00. 
SOXGS :FOH TIlE PEOI)LE. 3d., or 21s. per 100. 
t! . * These may also be bad, stitched together in a neat Wrapper, price 6d., or 58. pcr dozen. 


EXGLISII III
TORY FOI
 CIIILDHEN. From the Inyasion of the' 
Romans, to the ,.\ccession of Queen Victoria. A NEW EDITIO
, REVISED. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
.. "e can conscientiously recommend this nice little book, and we trust that it is the first 
step towards the banishmellt from nursery and school-room of those odious compilations that at 
l>rescllt db grace the name of' Histories for the YOWlg,' and which are fraught with CmillCllt danger 
to the moral rectitude of those who read them."-Ecl LESIASTIC., }-'eb., 18-16. 


Sernlons preached in the J)ari:,h Church of S. 
Giles, Cambridge. By the Rev. E. T. CODD, ::\1...\., Incumbent of S. Jamt::s, 
Cotes Heath, Staffordshire. In 12mo., price 6s. ôd., cloth, 
"Cotes Heath is a scattered out1}ing di
trict. taken from the extensive parish of Eccleshall. 
No person of propeny is resident in it; and the population consists principally of agricultural 
labourers. This district has been, within the last few}.ears, provided \\ ith a Church, a School-room, 
a Master's House and Garden, and there only remains to build a Parsonage-house. The site for 
this has been given by the principal landowner, and funds ha\ e been raised from private subscrip- 
tion, and other sources. The necessary amount, however, b still considerably deficient, and this 
Volume of Scnnons is printed in the hope of aiding the erection of the Parsonage, to which 
object the entire prufits will be de\"oted."-Preface. 
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BY TI-IE RE-V. 'rILLJ
\j\I J. IRONS
 B.D. 
O
 TIlE 'YIIOLE DOCTRI
E OF FINAL CAUSES. ..l Disserta- 
tion in Three Parts, with an Introductory Chapter on the Character of l\Iodern 
Deism. Demy 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
OX TIlE IIUL Y C.\. TIIOLIC CIIURCII. P AROCIIIAL L}
CT{;RES. 
Demy 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 
OX TIlE ...\POSTOLICAL SUCCESSIO
. PAROCHIAL LECTURES. 
Second Series, price 48. 6d. 
LECTURES OX ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION: 
(being the "THIRD SERIES OF PAROCHIAL LECTURES,") with a Prelimi- 
nary Essay on the Teaching and Priestly Offices of the Church. By the REV. 
'Yo J. IROXS, B.D., Incumbent of Brompton, l\Iiddlesex. Demy 8vu., 7s. 6d. 
"These Lectures were written, and are now published, with an earnest belief that a restoration 
in our Church of the" Parochial System," truly so called, is not yet to be despaired of. Whatever 
more general topics, connected with so extensive a subject as the Jurisdiction of the Hierarchy set 
up by CHRIST on earth, have been introduced into these discourses, all have been made subsidiary 
tu this one practical and pressing object, the development of the Christian idea of a Parish, ami 
the position ofthe Parish in the Catholic system."-Preface. 
'if iF. The above Three Series may be had in one volume, price 12s. 
SflOULD THE ST
-\.TE OBLIGE US TO EDCCATE? .A Letter to 
the RIGHT HON. LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 8vo., price 6d.; by post, 8d. 
Price 2d. each, or 148. per 100. 
A. l\IA
UAL FOR UNB.APTIZED CIIILDREN
 PREP.ARATORY 
TO BAPTIS
I. 
A ?\L\KUAL FOR UNBAPTIZED ADULTS, PREPARATORY TO 
THEIR BAPTIS:\I. 
.A. 
L-\.XU
-\.L FOR CIIRISTIANS UNCO
FIR)IED, PREPARA- 
TORY TO CON1TIR:\IATION AND CO::\C\lUNION. Fifth Edition. 


BY THE REV. ALEXANDER \VATSON, l\I.A. 
THE PEOPLE, EDUCATIO
, AND THE CHURCH. A LETTER 
TO THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF EXETER, occasioned 
by a Letter of the REV. 'V. F. HOOK, D.D., to the RIGHT REV. THE LORD 
BISHOP OF ST. DAVID's. 
CONTENTS.-l. The Church the Teacher of the Kation.-2. 1\lay the State assist 
Dissenters ?-3. The National Society and the Church.-4. Imperfect State of Ele- 
mentary Education.-5. Normal Schools and Industrial Training.-6. Compulsory 
Education.-7. Financial Aspect of the Question.-8. Hopes for the Future. 
"Contains both valuable facts and valuable suggestions."-Guardian. 
.. An elaborate examination of the whole subject. 'Ye recommend it especially to such of our 
readers who take an active interest in the education of the Poor."-English Cllurcllman. 
.. The fruit of an honest and good heart, on the Education Controversy, and brought forth in due 
season. 'Ye earnestly recommend this pamphlet to all who desire to think and speak rightly 
on this solemn question. It is the bounden duty of the Church · to go and to teach all the nations' 
and · to feed the lambs' among the sheep; the consciousness of this sacred function, which th
 
Shepherds of CHRIST have no power to forego, has sunk deeply into the heartof the writer and 
nobly moved his pen."-The Royal Curnwall Ga:z':!tte. ' 


TIlE DEVOUT CIIURCI-I
IAX; or, Daily l\Ieditntions from Adyent 
to the Close of the Christian Year. In 2 Vols., post 8vo. Vol. I., including 
ADVENT TO ASCENSION, is now ready, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


1"he Creed as externally set forth and enforced by 
the Church Calendar. By the Rev. A. J. \V. :l\IORRISON, 1\I.A., Curate of S. 
Illogan, Cornwall. On a large sheet, for the use of Schools, price 4d., or 6d. by 
post. 
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',"ORKS PUDLISßED BY J. MASTERS, 


IJ\" TJ-TI
 HE". G. .L\ 'YI
IIilfE POOLE, l\I.
\. 
T"YELVE l)IL\CTICAL SI
R)IOXS ()
 TIlE llOL Y CO')[
lU- 

IO
. I2mo. 45. 6d. 


SER)IOS' 
I. The Duty anc1 Privilege of frequent 
Communion. 
II. The Bocl} and. mood of CURIST in the 
I.oRv', Supper. 
III. The LORn's :5upper, a Feast upon the 
Sacrifice of CHRIST. 
IY. ForgÏ\ enes" of 
ills in the LORV'
 
Suppl'r. 
V. Communion with CHRIST and with the 
Saints, in the LORn's Supper. 
VI. The Holy Eueharist, the t'oml of the 
Resurrection UOlly. 
'II. The LORn''i :5upper an acceptable 
Time of Wor:-;hip. 


SERa. nv 
Y II I. What is recluirec1 of those who come to 
the LORV'!iI Supper :-Repenta1lce. 
l'{. What is required of tho!l:e \\ ho come 
to the LOIw's Supper :-a lively 
faith in GOD'S Mcrcy through 
CJlRI
T. 

. On Faith ill the Promi!iJcs of Gou macle 
to us in the LORn'.. 
nJ)per. 
>"1. What is required of those who come 
to the LORn'!;; Supper :-a thankfnl 
Remembrance of the Death of 
CHRIST. 
XII. "hat is recluired of those who come 
to the LORU'S Supper :-10 be in 
Charity \\ ith all Men. 
u Th('sc Rcrmons have been writt(,11 more than four } ears, so that they arc Ileccs..arily free from 
all reference to the present fonn of the tUulyill
, hut not unchanging contn)\ersy, upon the solemn 
Mlhject which they treat. They are, indeed, almo!it exclusÏ\ ely practical; labouring'. nnt to prove, 
hnt to applr, the doctrilll' statl'rI: or if to prove it, to prO\.c it to the heart rather than the head 
 
rather to the comfort Rnd direction of thosl' \\ h8 may he presnme!l to recei\"'e a Pastor's instruction 
\\ith deference, than to the conviction of those who defl'l to llothing but their OW11 wa}"\\ard 
rea"oll. to-Preface. 
.A IIISTOU\ OF EXGL_\.Xl), from the First Inyasion by the TImnans 
to the .Accession of Queen Yictoria. 2 large 'ol
., 18mo., cloth, 9s. 
U The author is not aware of the existence of a single History of England. adapted in size and 
}uetensinns to the u!'e of the upper classes in schools. in which any approach is made to sound 
ecclesiastical principles. or in \\ hich due reverence is shown to thE' Church of England. either 
hefore or after the RefonnatioD, as a true and living' member of the Uody of CUltiST. lie hopes 
that the present volumes will suppl}' this deficiency. and furnish for the use of the learner an 
ab!-tract of events necessarily short and imperfect, but sound and true as tar as it g'oes, and of slleh 
a character as not to array all his early impressions against the trnth of historr, important. if ever. 
when it touches the evidences of CnRlsT's Presence \\ith His Church, in the laud of all our im- 
mediate natural, ch.U, ecclesiastical, and spiritual relations."-Prefac . 


BY TI-IE IlE"\T. JOlIN" FULLER RUSSELL, ß.C.L. 


..\.XGLICAN ORDIX..\ TIOKS '?
\Lln, a TIC'futation of ('C'rtain State- 
ments in the Second and Third Chapters of " The Yalidity of Anglican Ordina- 
tions E
amined. By the Yery Rcverend Peter Richard Kenricl, \T.G." 8'0., 
price Is., or Is. 4d. po
t free. 


LA.YS coxrETIXIXG TilE EA.RLl CllUHCII. 
price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
TIlE JUDG
IEXT or TIlE AXGLICAN CIIURCII (Posterior to 
the Reformation) on the Sufficiency of Holy Scripture, and the \uthority of 
the Holy Catholic Church in matters of Faith; as contained in her authOlized 
Formularies, and Illustrated by the "'Iitings of her ehler 'lasters and Doctors. 
"ith an Introduction, N'ote
, and Appendix. 8\0., cloth, IOs. 6d. 


J'ooIscap 8\"0., 


OBEÐIEKCE TO TIlE CIIUltCII IN TIIIXGS }tITU.AL. 
\. Ser- 
mon preached in S. James's Church, Enfield Highway, by the Incumhent. 8\0. 
price Is., I2mo. price 6d. 


Cressin ghalll; or, the 
1 issional] . 
In foolscap 8vo., cloth, 2:,. 
.. Those who have read the twenty-eighth chapter of George Herbert's C:
U
T
V PARSON, e!1titl
d 
· The Par
on in Contempt,' or Barnabas Ole)"s · Apology tor the Cl.crgy, l!l hIs p
eface tp It, \\111 
fcel interested in CRF.SSISGJlA:\I. as it is calculated to remove the ImpressIOn agamst which those 
writings are directed, but the best refutation of which, after aU, is the real exhibition of 
uch 
characters as this work pourtrays, \\ithout e
cccdiDg the actual truth. "-Gt1tlleman's .1lagaZ1ne. 
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In foolscap 8vo., price 5s. 


jNo1tkø 


anb 


i1t1 0 n afJ t r r i c!.}. 


BEIXG AX ACCOUXT OF E
GLISH l\IONACHISM. 


BY THE REV. SA:\IUEL FOX, l\1.A., F.S.A. 
CIIAP. CO
TENTS. CHAP. CO
TENTS. 
I. Introduction. Infirmary. Guest Hall. Locuto1]-. 
2. Orig-in of Monachism. Oriental Monks. Almonry. Library. Scriptorium. Mi- 
S. Antony. S. Basil. S. Basil's Rille. sericord. Song-
chool. Mint. Cells. 
3. Gradual Prog-ress of the Monastic System. Granges. 
Monastic Orders. 15. Sketches of some of the principal English 
4. British Monks. Bangor. Slaughter of Benedictine Monasteries. Glastonbury. 
the Monks at Bangor. S. Patrick. S. Alban's. Westminster. Peterborough. 
Aidan. Caldees. Croyland. Abingdon. S. EdmWld's, 
5. Anglo-Saxon Monks. Theodore. A l\10- Bury. Tewkesbury. Chester. 
nastic Vision. Anglo-Saxon Monaste- 16. Monks of the Middle Ages. Ingulf. 
ries. Weremouth and Jarrow. Benedict Ci
tercians. Cluniacs. Grandmontines. 
niscop. Lindisfame. S. Cuthbert. Alcuin. Carth1.lsians. 
6. Progress of the Monastic System in Ii. The same subject continued. Augustines. 
England. Whitby Abbey. l\Iedes- Præmonstratensians. Gilbertines. Bon- 
hampsted. hommes. NW1S of Fontevra\Ùd. Briget- 
7 - Venerable Bede_ Bede's Letter to Ecgbert. tine Nuns. 
8. Progress of the Monastic System under 18. Military Orders. Trinitarians. Knights 
Dunstan. D1U1stan's First Visit to of S. John of Jerusalem. Knights 
Glastonbury. His Dream. Edgar's Templars. Teutonic Knights. 
Proclamation. 19. Sketches of some of the later 
Ionasteries. 
9. The same subject continued. Fountains. Tintem. Oseney. StonelGY. 
10. Establishment of the Benedictine Rille. 20. Alien Priories. 
S. Benedict. Extract from the Benedic- 21. Rise of the Mendicant Orders. Domini- 
tine Rille. cans and Franciscans. Friars. Origin 
11. Ælfric and his Times. of Colleges. Endowment of Colleges. 
12. An Interior View of Domestic Life. l\Io- 22. Gradual Decay of the :Monastic System in 
nastic Discipline. Monastic Theology. England. 
Beneficial Influence of Monasteries. 23. A Review of the circumstances wlùch 
13. Monastic Officers. Abbot. Prior. Pre- first indicated the o\erthrow of the 
centor. Cellarer. Seneschall. Trea- Monastic System. 
surer. Sacristan. Almoner. Kitchener. 24. Proceedings which occurred previously 
Infirmarer. Porter. Refectioner. to the Dissolution of the lesser ::\Ionas- 
Chamberlain. teries. 
14. Monastic Buildings. Church. Refectory. 25. Dissolution of the Lesser Monasteries. 
Chapter Room. Dormitory. Cloister. 26. Dissolution of the Greater Monasteries. 
" In the History of the Chnrch there is, perhaps, scarcely anything more overlooked by cursory 
inquirers. or. if not overlooked, more misrepresented, than what is called 'The Monastic 
System.' It is a system. according to some, teeming with iniquity; a system founded on igno- 
rance, contributing to enslave the mind, and subject the body to the IilstS of the flesh; in short, a 
'waste and howling moral wilderness, without one verdant spot of truth. on which the straining 
eye can rest. Such, however, we hope to be able to show, was not its original source, or its 
real character; for although we acknowledge that abuses conspired, both in England and in 
other countries, to bring on its ruin and decay. }'et we maintain that it had been, on the whole, 
productive of much good, and may justly be regarded as an instrument in the hands of GOD for 
the preservation of His revealed Will, in seasons. and through ages, of difficulty and danger."- 
E.xtract from Introduction. 


CIIRIST in His Church: 
Practical Sermons preached at "r orthing. BY THE REV. HEXRY HOP- 
"
OOD, :\I.A., Rector of Bothal, Diocese of Durham. Demy Svo., price 5s. 6d. 
Coxn:NTs.-1. The Early Fortunes of David.-2. The Blessing of GOD on Public Worship.-3. 
The Greatness of the Sinner's Way.-4. Visions of GOD.-5. The Greatness of John the Baptist. 
6. The Greatness of the Christian MinistrY.-7. The Baptism of Suffering.-8. The Lost Sheep.- 
y. The Pharisee and the Publican.-IO. The Gospel of CHRIST. 
By the 
;fIme Author. 
Elisha's Staff In the Hand of Gel1azi, and otller 
Sermons. 12mo., cloth, price 2s. 


The Child's GeograpllY, 
This work will be found to contain in a small compass, aU the more interesting 
and important facts of Geography, in connexion with sound religious principles. 
Price Is. stiff cloth cover. 
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'YORKS PUBLISHED BY J. M.\STERS, 


College [
ife. L
tters to an IT nder-Graduatc. 
By thf> Rev. TIIO'IAS " I1YTEHEAD, )I.A., late Fellow of 
. John's Conq
c, 
Cambridge, and Chaplain to the Bishop of New Zealand. In 12mo., cloth, 3s. bd. 
COXTFVTS-l. Orig-in and End of the Colle
iate Sy
tcm.-2. Colleg-e Dbcipline.-3. Colleg-e 
H.ooms.-4. College Chapel.-5. Tht' I1all.-6. Lecture Room.-7. The Liùrary.-8. College 1-'riclul:;;. 
"To tho!'e who are in the habit of undervaluing or disregarding all such forces as are not 
reducible tu statistical calculatIOn. much of what I shaH hl're 
ay of those time-consecratt'd influ- 
ences and associatiolls, \\ith which our Colll'g-iclte h.:,titution.. arc by their \ ery alltif(uity so richly 
l'ndowed. "ill probabl) appear' isionary or lanciful. I,d such. howe,.cr, remember that there are 
those who belie\ e that it is through the feelin
 more than the understanding- that the Inner 
lal1 
b to be reached and the soul a\\oke; that the Imagination is a
 Divine a part of Man as his Reason, 
and is that which is to he especially cliiti vated in ) outh. ... ... ... \t all C\'ents I shall speak here 
of influcnces. the effects of \\ hich I bave felt myself, and traced in those around me: and my 
ohject in the
e lcttl'rs \\ill be not to 
ugge
t changes. e\"en such a<.; I might think desirable, for I 
write mainly to under-gralluat('s, but to take the Collegi.ate Systcm as it is. and attempt to show 
hnw it still e'\'.hibits opportunities for carrying out most advantageously the principles of our 
btatutes. "-IntrtJdudiun. 
II The author of this little '.olume has left behind him a memory \\ hich must be long and dearly 
cherished by those who knew him, and be a subject of aff
ctionate interest to many more. who are 
lJlert'l
 acquainted \\ ith the ('hief points of hb short, but not llllscn"iceable life. ... ... ... And if 
the little book before u
 bhall aid in producing among tluse to whom It is addressed the tone of 
feeling and the character stamped upon it by its author, it will do no contemptible service to the 
Church at large."-Ecclesiastic, Jan. 1
46. 


Echoe
 frOBI Old Corn" all. 
lly the Rev. R. S. HA "-KER. 1\1..\., Yicar of l\lorwenstow. Handsomely prin- 
ted in post 8\0., price -Is., bound in cloth. 
"There are two characters \\hich 
Ir. Hawker im.ariably presen.es in these poems, that ofa 
Cornishman and a Parish I)rie
t. \\ e doubt not that they are both deeply eng-ravcn on his herlrt ; 
and the trace:" of them bcrve to gi\ e a pleasing reality to his little volume. His verses bear token 
of not ha\"ing been written to order, but for the solace of the author's own feeling's; and the reader 
\\ ho takes up the I Echoe:,,' in scarch of the banlC calm temper of mind will, \\c think, not be dis- 
appolllted. "-Ecclesiastic. 


.l\nnals of \Tirgin Saints. 
Selected both from Primith e and :\Iecliæval Times. By a PRIEST of the Church 
of England. In royal H:
rno., price 70s. 6d., elegantly bound in cloth. 
"" e firmly believe that this interesting little book, fraught \\ith much leclfuing and ability, 
}Jrocecds from a Doble spirit. aud aims at noble ends." 


I lints on Ornêunental X cedle,,"ork, as H})})Iie(l to 
Ecclesiastical Purpo
es. In F:quare 16mo., with numerous Engravings, price 3s. 
Thb little work originated in an application to the authoress to work an Altar-Cloth for a 
church then rehuilding, by a friend \\ ho knew her earnest desire to contribute some offering 
towards the perfect re!-toration of a fabric \\ ith which her earliest and happiest associations 
\\ ere connected. The time and pains asked, it was known. would be cheerfully gÏ\.en. It was soon 
fOlmd, however, that thongh sufficiently skilled in the mysteries of cross-stitch and tent-stitch, sJ.e 
,\ a.... altog-ether iguorant in the science of ecclesiastical design, and that before her work would 
harmonize, and be in character with the building for which it was desig-ned. she must endea,.our 
to improve upon tile meagre and common-place patterns which have become all hut uninrsal. by 
rè\ erting-, 60 far as was possible or desirable for a m('mber of the reformed Church. ", the style 
of decorati\.e neeJlework which prevailed three or fOllr centuries 
iDCe. 
With this objcct the authoress procecl:cd to g-lean v. hat informâtion she could from old paint- 
ings, illuminated .MSS., and painted glass. 1'he result has been th at much satisfactory information 
has been gained during this interesting study; and as many friends have (,xilre"
ed a wi
h that 
she should commit to paper some few sugge
tions for the benefit of others engaged in himilar 
labours, the authorcss has thrown together a fcw plain hints, sllr-h a<; would have bcen of great 
value to herself at the outset of her task, and whIch she sincerely trusts will render more 
pleasant the e
crtions of those who feel desirous of contributing, in howevcr small a degree, 
to the al)propriate adornmel1t of temples of the :\tOST HIOII. 



 \. S) sten1atic .L\nalysis of Dishop ]Jutler's 'I'reatise 
on the Analogy of Religion to the Constitution of Nature, so far as relates to 
:K atural Religion: to which is adcled, Some Con"iderations on Certain .Arguments 
therein advanced. By the Rev. llE
RY H. DUkE, B.A., Chaplain to the 
Infirmary at Salisbury. Dewy Hvo., price 4
. 6d. 
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In 8vo., closely and neatly printed, 
l)opular 'rracts, Illustrating the Prayer nook of 
the Church of England. 
No. I. THE BAPTIS:\IAL SERVICES. Second Edition. Price ld. 
No. II. THE DRESS OF THE CLE RGY, with an Illustration. Price 2d. 
No. III. THE BURIAL SERVICE. 'Yith an Appendix OIl l\'lodern Burials, 
Monuments, and Epitaphs, containing Seven Designs for Headstones, and an Alphabet 
for Inscnptions. Price 6d. 
These Tracts are designed, as their name implies, for THE PEOPLE, for Clergy and 
Laity, for rich and poor. They may serve to remind the learned, as well as to instruct 
the ignorant. They are written in a spirit of the utmost attachment and obedience to 
the Holy English Church, and to that Catholick Churrh of which she is a Pure and 
Apostolick Branch. Their writers are independent of any party, and regardless of any 
sectarian comments. 
" This promises to be a convenient and useful series, if we ma)' judge by the first number."- 
Englislt Churchman. 


The following are in preparation : 
No. IV. THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 
No. V. THE ORDINATION SERVICE. 
:No. VI. THE ARRANGEMENT AND DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 
Communications for the Editor to be addressed to the care of l\Ia. l\IASTEltS, 
Aldersgate Street, London. 


A 1\Ianual for Communicants. 
Being an Assistant to a Devout and Worthy Reception of THE LORD'S 
SUPPER. Compiled from Catholic Sources. By a Parish Priest. Price 2d. 
(3d. by post) or 3s. 6d. for 25, gilt edges, suitable for insertion in the small 
Prayer Books. Also an enlarged Edition, beautifully Rubricated, and bound, 
price Js. 6d., or paper cover, 9d. 


'Private Devotion; 
A Short Form for the Use of Children. On a sheet for suspension in bed. 
rooms, price ld., or 6s. 6d. per 100. 
'fhe Order for Compline; or, Prayers before Bed- 
Time. In post 8vo., price 4d., in a stiff cover; or 6d. by post. 
1'\ Catechism, to be learnt before the Churcll 
Catechism, for Young Children. New Edition, carefully revised. Price ld., (2d. 
by post,) or 6s.6d. per 100. 
Of the Due and Lo,vly Reverence to he Done 
hyall at the l\ilention of tl1e Holy Name of JESUS, in time of Divine Servic . 
New Edition. Price Id., or 6s. 6d. per 100. 
]
asy Dictation Lessons, 
In Prose and Verse, Original and Selected. By the Rev. B. G. JOHNS, Normal 
lVlaster, S. Mark's College, Chelsea. Price 1 s. cloth, or Is. 6d. by post. 
"This little 'Work would seem to need no further recommendation than that of being the result 
of practical and succe::<siul experience. The lessons contained in it, while abounding ill lively, 
interesting-, and useful matter, manifest a due regard to higher principles. The introductor}' 
suggestions of the authOl' appear well worthy the attel1tion of all eng
ed in the important work 
of early tuitioD."-Bath Clu.oniele. 


Examination Questions on the lIistorical Parts of 
the PENTATEUCH. For the Use of Families, National Schools, and the Lower 
Forms in Grammar 
chools. By the Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A., F.L.S., Head 
1\laster of the Grammar School, Helston, Cornwall. Demy 18mo., price Is., 
strongly bound in cloth. 
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,VQRKS PUßLISlIED BY J. MASTERS, 


'rhe Chure1l Catechisln Illustrated by I)arallcl 
Passa
es from the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. RO\YL_\
D 
I\IlTH, 
:!\I. \.., formcrly of S. John's College, Oxford. In stiff cover, price 4d., or fid. 
b} post. 1\e\\ Edition, enlarged and dedic.ltcll to the Rev. \\T1LLIA:'t1 GRE
LI: 1"', 
for whose \'aluable suggestions the Author is deeply indebted. 
.i\.ddre
s to tIle ßlelnbers of tIle Bpiscopal CIIUrcll 
in Scotland. fly a LAYMAX. A new Edition, revised. Price Is., 121110., cloth. 
.L\ Litnro'v for a \ illaO'e School 

J 0 ' 
Compiled for the use O'f SIIE='STOXE 
 \TlON.\L SCHOOL, Diocese O'f Lich- 
field. In stiff cloth cover, price fid., O'r lOde by post. 
.L\ Guide to the Celebration of l\latins alld l
ven- 
Song, according to' the Use of the United Church of England amI Ireland, 
cO'ntaining rhe Order of Dail.'I Serrice, The Litany, and tile Order for tile 
Admillidration qf the Iioly Communion, "ith l'LAIS Tu
...:. By llEXJA:\IlX 
JOULE, Jun., Honorary Secretary O'f the l\Ianchester Church Society, I1onor.\ry 
Chapel- 'laster O'f lIoly Trinity Church, &c. RO'yal 8\'0., price 2s. stiff cover. 
Catholic Jlea
ons for llejecting the 
lodern l}reten- 

ions and Doctrines of the Church of Rome. By the Rev. CECIL \YH. \ Y, 
I.A\..' 
Incumbent O'f S. ::\Iartin's, LherpooI. Fourth Thousand. 2d., or 14s. per 100. 
'rhe Judgn1ent of GOl) ÎIl the recent Failure of one 
of the Principall\Ieans of Subsistence in this Country. A 
crmon preached in 
St. Andrew's Chapel, .Aberdeen, 1\ov. 4, 1846. By <";IL\RLES \VAGSTA\FF, 
1\1..\. Cantab., Junior :l\1inister. 8vo., 4d. 
'rhe }Jresent Scarcity a Special Call to OLservc 
the Rogation Days. ì\'" r.l.S0
 on the RogatiO'n Fclst. and a 
crmon for Rogation 

unday, by 8 Country CLFRGYMAX. Edited, with some prefatory rem..uh.s, by 
CHARLES 'TILLER, !\I._\., Yicar of HarIo". l)rice 3d. 
I ' , ' 1 ' 1 '.r \,,! . 
\J 0 n s lreatenlng
 lor our 

lns ; 
A\ Sermon, preached on 
Sunday, October 11th, tbe Eighteenth Suntlay after 
Trinity; with 8 Preface, on the present Spiritual Condition of the l\lanufac- 
turing Districts. 13y the Rev. CIL\RLES FELTOX 
:\llTlI, B..\., of Qu('cn's 
ColleKe, Cambridge; Incumhent of I)endlebury, near l\1anchester, and Domestic 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Yiscount Combermere. 8vo. Price Is. 
Sern10nS preacllccl in 1101y \'T eek, all(l at oth(.}" 
Seasons of the Church. lly CII \.RLES F. S::\lITII, B.A., Incumbent of Pen- 
dlebury, near :Manchestcr, and Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Vis- 
count Combermere. In 12mo., price 65., cloth. 
Devotions in tilc .L\ncient "Tny of Office
, 
"ïth 1)
ALMs, JIYMXS, and PRAyt:RS, for e\ery Day of the 'Yeck, and e\erv 
Holy Day in the \ ear. 'Vith a Preface. By GEORGE IllCKES, D.D. Roy
l 
H
mo., price 6s. cloth (reprinted from the edition O'f 1717). 
l'all1ily Prayers, consisting of a Sclectioll of tIlc 
Collects and Prayers of the Church of England. By a Gu. \DUATE of the {;ni- 
"l'r
ity of Cambridge. Royal H
mo., price Is. 
" The object of the Compiler has been to supply 8 Form of Family Prayer!'. at onc(' 
8hort, comprehensive, varied, deeply devotional, and suited to' the want
 of all classes, 
whether in the mansion... of the rich. O'r in the dwellings O'f the pO'or."-Preface. 
l}ractical Ilcn1arks on SOlllC of the 1\1 inor .L\ccesso- 
ries to the Services of the Church, with Hints on the Preparation O'f \.ltar Cloth.. 
l>ede Cluths. and other Ecclesiastical Furniture. Addres
cd to Ladies and 
Churc1mankns. By GILllERT J. FRE
LII. Icp. 8vo., "ith Engravings, 
pri
c 4s. Llian1s. 
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1\ Letter on the Scottish Communion Office. 
(Reprinted from Tile English Churchman, and revised by the Author.) "
ith 
Authorities for the Statements in the Letter, and showing the Principle 011 which 
those Statements are founded. Bya PRIEST OF THE CHURCH IY SCOTLAND. 
Price Fourpence, or Sixpence by Post. 
'l'he Apostolical Succession vindicated froin Presby- 
terian :\1is-statements. A Letter to the Author of a Pamphlet, entitled, "The 
True Succession: a Sermon preached before the London )Iissionary Society, 
Iay, 
]846, by tbe Rev. JOHN CUMMIXG, D.D., Minister of the Scottish National 
Church, Crown Court, Little Russell Street, Covent Garden." By a LA Yl\L\.N 
OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, Author of "The Church and the :l\Ieeting- 
House." Price Is. 
l\lontague's (Bishop) ...
rticles of Inquiry put fortIl 
at his Primary Visitation, 1638. 'Vith a :\Iemoir. Sma1l8vo.,] s. 6d. 
A Commentary on the Seven Penitential Psalms, 
chiefly from Ancient Sources. 18mo., cloth. Price Is. 
A Sermon on the Sacrifice on Easter Day, 
Turned into English from the Anglo-Saxon of Ælfric, some time Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Price 2d. 
'l'he Use and Abuse of tIle Church 13ells, 
'Vith Practical Suggestions concerning them. By 'V ALTER BLUNT, )I.A. 
8vo., price 6d., or 8d. by post. 
Confirmation, or the Laying on of Hands, 
Catechetically eXplained according to the Formularies of the English Church. 
By,,-rALTER BLUNT, l\I.A. ]2mo. Price 3d.
 or 21s. per 100. 
Ecclesiastical Restoration and Reform. 
No. I. Considerations and Practical Suggestions on Church Rates,-Parish 
Officers,-Education of the Poor,-Cemeteries. By 'VALTER BLU
T, :M.A. 
Demy 8vo., Is. 6d., or 2s. by post. 
, Questions and Ans,vers on C011firnlation. 
By a CLERGYMAN. Price 1d., or 6s. per 100. 
Holy 1-'imes anel Scenes; 
By the Rev. JOHN STANLEY TUTE, B.A., of S. John's College, Cambridge. 
In small 8vo., price 3s., doth. 
The Champion of the Cross. An I\Jlegory. 
By the Rev. JOHN STANLEY TUTE, B.A. In 12mo., price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Principles of Church Reforn1ation. 
By ED"\'TARD A. FREE
lAN. B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo., Is. 
J esuitisn1 in the Churcll. 
A Brief Address to Churchmen, pointing out the true quarter in which J if any- 
where, we are now to look for it. Price id., or 7s. per 100. 
,V hat shall done to Llegain the Lost? 
Or, Suggestions for the 'V orking of Populous Parishes. 8\ o. 3d., or 4d. by post. 
rrhe Ecclesiologist's Guiùe to the Churches ,vi thin 
a Circuit of Seven 'Miles round CAMBRIDGE. 'Vith Introductory Remarks, By F. A. 
P A.LEY, l\1.A. Price 2s. 
The Ecclesiologist's Gllide to tIle Deaneries of 
Brisley, Hing}]am, and Brecdes, in Norfolk; together with 'Vaxton and FleO'O' 
Deaneries, and tbat part of Cranwicke Deanery comprised in the H undred 
f 
South Greenhoe in the same county; to which is appended a Paper on the Hamlet 
Churches of 
orwich. Part I. Price Is. 6tl. 
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J..\. Chri
tial1 'Tie\v of the Scl1ooI1na
tcr's Ofiìce, 
conhidered in an Address to the Teachers of the Moral and Industrial Trainillg 
Schools of the 1\lanchestf'r Poor Law Union, at 
winton. lly the Rev. \\-. ll. 
.FLO"-ER, ll._\., 
. Jamcs's, Entlelll IIighwny. In 12mo., price fid. 
J>useyisnl not a 1)011i
h .Dane, but a Catholic l\nti- 
dote. By PRE
nYTER Al'GI.O-CATHOLICUS. 8vo., fid. ; or 8d. ùy post. 
...\ I-",ettcr upon the Su1)ject of Confirnlatioll, 
addressed to the U Little Onc:," of his Flock. By an ENGLl
1I PRIEST. Price 
6d. ; or 55. per dozen. 
.1\ Form of Self-Exan1ination. 
\\ ith Prayers Preparatory to the lIoly Communion. A :Kew Edition. Price 2d. 
Celnetery l
urial; or, Sepulture, ancient aud nlO- 
dern. By GEORGE 'llLXER, a Director of the Hull Gencral Cemetery Com- 
}1any. Second Edition. l}rice Is. 
A Letter to tbe l.Aalldû,' ner
 of the I )iocese uf 11 ere- 
ford on the Pro
pect of a further Appeal for the Restoration of the Cat1H'dri..I 
Church. By ROBFRT RIDDPLPII PHILLIPS, of Langworth, E
q., l\1.A., 
::\Iember of the Eccle
iological (late Cambridge Cawdt:n) and (hford Architt:ctu- 
ral Societie
. 8 \ 0., price ) s. 


K E P TON S ALE. 

br 13001, of ([:01111110n 
Jrat!rr 
.\nd Administration of tht: Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church 
according to the Use of the Church of England; together with the Psalter or Psalms 
of Daçid, Pointed as they are to be Sung or Said in the Churches: and the J'orm and 
'.:\Tanner of '1 aking, Ordaining, mHl Consecrating of Bishops. Prie
t8, and Deacons. 

wall folio, (Pickering':, Edition,) hand"omely printed in 131ack 1:cucr, with the Rubri.:s 
in red, prict o {-t. 48. in boards. 
ANOTIIFR COPY, handsomely bound in Itogskin hack, and solid oak side
, with 
enrrraved bras:, corners and bo
sc8, for the Eagle or Lettern of a Church, price 12. 12s. 



lJr 
oolt of ([01111110n 
Jré1t'rr, 
\\Ïth 
f usical Notes; to which is added, l. Copiolls Appendix, containin
 the ::\1 u
ic 
of l\IERßECKE'S Co!\nlo
 PRAU'R Jl;OTF.n, a
 used in the First Book of Edward VI. 
2. The CO
IMU:SIO
 O"'FICF. of the LII URCH IN :-'COTI.Al'D. 3. A DI
st:rtation on 
PLAI'l TUXE and the GREGORIA 
 CHA 
T. Edited by \Y. DYCE, J':sq. ?\1.A. This 
hook is printed in Old Emdbh T) pe, in black and red, with engraved ùorders, and may 
be had either in boards or in various antique hindings, suitable for Church Desks and 
Altar
. In one handsome 4to. volume, price .L3. 15s. 
A:SOTHFR COPY, handsonwly bound in red morocco, after a design by a )lembcr of 
the Eccle:,iological Society, price 1..5. 
Hmu:s and l'RA YER-BoOKS of various si7es fnr Church or private u
e, in plain and 
hand
ome antique bindings. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
....\ Jjst of t]lC l\IOlllll11clltal ]3
.a

c
 rClllUiJling ill 
England, arranged according to Counties, with Chronological Index. Rvo., 5s. 
"'.. If This work may also be had hound for the ]Jocket, in a tlexible co\er, amI 
interleaved with ruled paper, for notes or additions, price 8s. 6d. 
...\..
langa :111(1 her !(Jlig]lt. 

\n \ne
ory. li'rom tbe German of tht' Baron de Ia 
Iotte Fou<}ué. .A ne" 
Tran
lation. In IHmo., cluth, price Is. öd. 
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Little Al111ie ancl 11er Sisters. 
By E. 'v. H. Printed on Tinted Paper, with a beautiful Frontispiece, embossed 
cloth, gilt edges. Price Is. 6d.-Watered Corall)aper, Is. 
The incidents of this little work are Facts, and relate to a Family now moving in the 
highest circle of Society. 
.. A pC'rfect bijou, printed on tinted paper, gold-edged, with a tastefully-designed and well-engraved 
frontispiece, and neatly bound. Onr commendation must not, however, be restricted to the elegance 
of its appearance: it is written with corresponding purity and taste, and the moral of each of its 
charming little sketches starts forward as it were spontaneously."-Court Journal. 
"The production of a pure-minded and accompli
hell woman, this sweet littlp tome is a fit offering 
for the young. The narrative respecting Viscountess Cremorne, the grand-daughtl'r of William 
Penn, and that referring to Penn himself, are fine specimens of simple, yet elegant diction. The 
account of Windsor Castle, too, is very pretty. The work is quite a bijou."-Literary Gazette. 
Peter Plattill; or, tIle Little 1\Iiners.. 
A Fairy Tale. By the Rev. 'V. GRESLEY. Cuts, price 4d., stiff cover. 
The Old Play-Goer. By 'Villiall1 Robsol1. 
Post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
"This is one of the most agreeable, amusing, and well written narratives we are acquainted 
with."-Gentleman's lJlagazine. 
"Mr. Robson's admiration of John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons is an echo of our own. In fact, 
in reading his work, we have lived over again our own play-going days. Interspersed with his 
reminiscences are many excellent and judicious reflections upon the drama, the stage, and thea- 
trical matters generally. The volume, which is dedicated to Charles Kemble, is written in a 
spirited and vigorous style."-Júlm Bull. 


STRANCER'S CUIDE TO PARIS. 
Sillnett's Picture. of Paris and its EnvirOl1S: 
Comprising a Description of the Public Buildings, Parks, Churches, &c. : neces- 
sary information on starting; and Notices of the various Routes from the Coast. 
"\Vith a New Map. containing bird's-eye Views of Public Buildings, and references 
to the principal Streets, Railway Stations, &c. Price 5s. strongly bound. 
A NE'V PLAN OF PARIS, with References to all the Streets, Squares, &c. and 
Engravings of the Public Buildings in their respective situations, by which the 
Stranger is greatly assisted in travelling through the Suburbs. Price 2s. 
LCSSOl1S 011 the Globes, 
On a Plan entirely new, in which, instead of being separately studied, they are 
taken together in Illustration of Terrestrial and Celestial Phænomena: with 
Original Familiar Explanations of the ever-varying circumstances of our Planet, 
and the Solar System generally. Illustrated by Fifty-eight Engravings on 'Y ood. 
By T. H. HO'YE. Demy 12mo., price 6s. 
"" ",,'It The :I\:lemoranda in Verse, originally appended to this work, are now published 
separately, price 6d. 
" In regard to the correctness and profundity of his views, the book is vastly superior to the 
works upon the same subject. which I have known." * * * " I have no doubt that it is really 
a very much more correct and learned book than books with the same object usually are."- 
G. B. AIRY, ESQ., Astl.onomer Royal. 
" It appears to contain a great variety of Problems and Illustrations; and J have no doubt it will 
prove useful to the Youthful Student."-SIR JOHN HERSCHEL, F.R.S., &c. 
" 1 consider it to be by far the best work of the kind that has ever been offered to the public. both 
in its arrangement and subject matter; it is clear, simple, and correct."-FRED. W. SIl\ll\lS, ESQ., 
I<'.G.S., (late of the Royal Observatory.) 
A KEY TO THE LESSONS ON THE GLOBES. Bound in Leather, price 3s. 6d. 
rrlle Principles of EIlgli
11 Granll11ar Sciell tificall y 
and Practically arranged; with Examination Paper and _\ppendix. By SAMUEL 
CHARLTON, B.A., of S. John's College, Cambridge. In) 8mo., price] s. 6d. cloth. 
Fiye HUlldred Charades fronl I-listory, GeograpI1)T, 
and Biography. Second Series. Demy ]8mo., bound in cloth. Price Is. 6d. 
Geograpl1ical QUCStiOllS 
Classed under heads, and interspersed with HISTORY and GENERAL INFORMATION. 
Adal1ted for the Use of Classes in LADIES' and GENTLEMEN'S SCHOOLS, and to 
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the purposes of Private Teaching. By J. llEZAt\T, Te:J.cher of Geography, the 
('lassies, 'Iathematics, &c. Berny IUmo., strongly bound, price 2s. 
1\ KE\ to the above, price 2s. bound in Leather. 
)lcntal l
xcrci
(\
 f()f .) II "cnile' 
[ind
. 
lly ELIZ.\ "Y.\KEFIELD. Demy 18mo., strongly bound, Second Edition, 
price 2s.-\\Ïth the h.ey, 2s. 6d,; The Key separate, 6d. 
II Thc exercise of our pow('rs is eVl'r atteml('d with a deg-ree of 1)lc
urc, which, once ta.<;tecl. 
usually operatl's a
 a Mlftwient 
timulus to a repetition of the cfl"ort. This holds Koocl in an eSIk.'C'Ïal 
manlll'r with resl)('l't to the mentaillower
; thl' clehg-llt aCl'ompanying the cliscO\'ery 01 truth, the 
1l'/-.ritimatc uhject uf Uwlr acth it)', im ariahl)' disl)OSeS, particularly 111 ehildrl'u, to fl'newcd St..arch, 
and imparts a ùissati
lal.1:ion \\ith all that is not convincingly true."-Prefuce. 
EYCllin rJ'''i ill tIle 1), rCllces 
OJ' 
Comprising the 
torie
 of \Vanderers fi'Om many Lands. Edited and nrranged 
b) SELl
.\ nUNBUR\, \uthor of" Rides in the }>) renees," " Combe .Abbey," 
&e. Post 8\"0., with Engravings, price 
s., handsomely bound. 
Ie Mi!-
 Bt,;:\:lIlJRY writes well, because she thinks corrcctly; and therc i
 often a
 much ,i
our a
 
of beauty iu her desCril)tions. Wc wish that we could spare room lurone uf her !)toriesentire, because 
to bcparatc a portioll lrom any is to do justice nciUlt'r to the taJe nor to our rcaders; but this is 
manill'stly impossible. \\ c l11u...t, therefore, be contl'ut to recommend the entire scril'S to nU who 
desire to !)pend an hour plea<;antly; nnd \\C venture to predict that nOIlC, who act upon tbe hint 
now givcn, will charge us with ha\'ing deceivcd tlu.'m.'.-Frruer.. Magazille. 
... \ G llille for 'Tisi tors to tI1C (ensal Gl.cell Ccnlcter) . 
In ro) al 18mo., illustrated with Four Engravings, l)rice Is. 
A Ground Plan of the Cemetery is given; also a List of Charges, }<'ccs, aDd Regulcltion
. showing 
the e
l)euse of various forms of interment, and the preliminary arrange menu fl''1uisite. 
l\I('nlorial
 of tIlC IIio.ho.ate Ccnlctcr". 

 0 . 
\\ïth 811 Introductory Essay 011 EI)ital)h
 and Gravestone Poetry. In royal h
mo., 
with Engravings, price Is. 
An IIHluir) relati ''"C to YariOll
 1U1I)ortaIlt l)oillt
 of 
Seamanship, considered as a Branch of Practical 
cience. By 
 I CH 0 LAS 
TI
:\10U fU, 
Jaster Attendant of lIer :Majesty's Dock-yard at "Yoolwich. 8vo., 
cloth, with Engra\Ïngs, 5:;. 6d. 
'l'}lc Y OUllg N\lrSe'
 Glli(lp; or, Il1strllctiol1
 lll)Oll 
the General :\lanagt>mcnt of the Sick. By the late JO
EPII CURTI
, 'I.R.C.S., 
.F.Z.S., one of the Surgeons of the Parish of 8t. Pancr
. Royal 18mo., cloth, 2s. 
u :\Iauy persons accustomed to sickness, ma)' feci inclined tu laugh at thc !'Iimplidty of !IIOme of 
thc authur's obscrvations; but it must be recollected that he ha'i \\ rittcn for the bcnefit of novices, 
and has not thought it beneath him to enter into any de talIs, by means of which he might relic\ e 
the perple
ity of their situatioll."-PreJace. 
.t\(l yice to Y ollng ì\larric(l "r OlllCn, 
_\nd those who have the 
lanagement of the LYI
G-IN RooM, upon the General 
Treatment of Femal
s during PREGSA
CY .A
D CosnsE:\IEsT. By the late 
JOSEPH CURTIS, :\1.R.C.S., }'.Z.S. S
cond Edition. :Price Is. 
U This will be founel an c'Xcellent little \\ ork. The in<;tructions 
iYen are !oIimple ami imprcs.<;h e, 
RUlI, if dul) attendcd to, will prevent innumerable · ills that flesh is heir to.' The pc..'ru:-:al uf t1U$ 
little \\ork will, murcun
r. sa"e parties 1l.om the tricks and expenses of quacl..err."-L(mcet. 
Lecture
 011 the !)rÏ11cil)Ies allù l)ractice of )Iiù- 
wifery. By J.-\:\lES BLU
DELL, :M.D., formerly Lecturer on :\lidwifcry RnJ 
}Jhysiologyat Guy's Hospital. Edited by the late CHARLES SEYERI\', '1.V., 
R
gistrar of the 
ledical Society of London. Royal H
mo., neatly bound ill cloth. 
Price Ss. 


I
TELLECTUAL A
IUSEYEST }'OR ALL SEASOXS. 
TI1C l\l uses' ll,csl)on
c. 
A Conversational Game. '" \ set of Orient Pearls lit random strung." Selected 
by the l\IISSE
 PRICE. Price 28. 6d. 
The object of these Cards is to lead to rational amusement am} intdlectual con\'ersa
 
tioll. 
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TIlo Electro-Cllcl11ical Copying Bool,. 
Extra si7e large post 4to., containing 240 leaves. Price, complete, with Ink, 
Sponge Box, &c., 109. 6d. 
The attention of the CLERGY, )IERCHASTS, B.\NKERS, PROFESSORS, AUTHORS, and 
every class of TRADESME
, is called to this unique Article; the simple construction 
of which enables any person to take a Copy of his Letters or other Memoranda instantly 
without the trouble attending the Copying Press. It will be of peculiar advantage to 
Principals by enabling them to take their own copies of all private Letters and Papers. 

\. 'frcatisc 011 tIle Cllltiyatioll of tIle Pine Apple; 
"Tith an Account of the various modes adopted by the most Eminent Growers, and 
also of the Author's Method of Growing the Vine and the Cucumber in the same 
House; a Description of the Pine Stove used at Thornfield, and a Plan for the 
Construction of Hothouses, to combine the Culture of these Plants; with Recipes 
for the Destruction of the Insects peculiar to them. By JOSEPH HAMILTON, 
Gardener to F. A. PHILIPS. Esq., Thornfield, near Stockport. Second edition, 
J"evised and corrected, with Drawings of Stoves, &c., price 5s. 


CIa vis Botallica. 
A Key to the Study of Botany; on the System arranged by LI
:iÆUS. Fourth 
Edition, in post 24mo., elegantly printed 011 tinted paper, with Coloured 
Frontispiece, price Is. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
Sl{etclles of COlltillclltal EcclesiologJT. 
Ecclesiological1S"otes in Belgi.um, Rhenish Prnssia, Bavaria, Tyrol, Sardinia, Aus- 
trian Italy, Tuscany, and tbe Papal States. By the Rev. BENJAMIN WEBB. 
:M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Visitatio Illfir1110rllnl; 
Or. Offices for the Clergy in Directing, Comforting, and Praying with the Sick. Com- 
piled from Authorized Sources. "ïth an Introduction. By \VILLIA:\'I H. COPE, 
l\LA., :l\1inor Canon and Librarian of S. Peter's \Vestminster, and Chaplain to the 
"-estminster Hospital; and HENRY STRETTON, 
I.A., Curate of Chideock, 
Diocese of Sarum, late Senior Assistant Curate of S. Paul's, Knightsbridge. 
A RerJrillt of the Bool{ of C0111111011 Pra}
cr of 1661, 
according to the Sealed Copy in the Tower of London. In small 8vo., to be 
handsomely printed in red ahd black, with the old Elzevir type, forming a suitable 
volume for a Clergyman's use either in the desk or closet. 
Relllarks 011 Christiall Grayestolles, 
\Vith Working Drawings. By the Rev. ECCLES J. CARTER, l\I.A., of Exeter 
College, Oxford, :Minor Canon of Bristol Cathedral. 
The DeYOllt Churclllllan; 
Or, Daily l\leditatiol1s from Advent to the Close of the Christian Year. Edited 
by the Rev. ALEXANDER "TATSON. Vol. II. 
Also, by the same Author. 
Tllc Cllllrchlllan ill Fa111il}
 Prayer; 
Or, Offices of Devotion for Use in Christian Families; adapted to the Cycle of 
the Christian Year. 
:tr-.:I- These :l\Ianuals are compiled and arranged on the :l\1odel of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

\ Catecllisnl 011 tIlC COIIIllI011 Pra)
er. Part II. 
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'QCþc jtl\1cltíle 



ltßlíßþlttal\'!1 1Ltbrarp, 


EDITED BY 


rrIIE RE\T. JOLIN FU]..tLEI
 RUSSELL, 13.C.L., 


lXCUYBEXT OF S. JAME
'S, EXFIELD. 


UNDER this title a Series of "
orks has been published, which, while maintaining the 

:J.llle principles as tho
e of the popular collection, entitled" TilE ESGI.ISIIM \N'S 
LnIRAH.Y," are adapted to a }'oun
er class úf readers. The original Proprietor having 
transferrcd his interest in thc Scriei> to another l)ublisher, and a previous change of 
Editorship ba\ iug also taken place, it is thought döirablc to anuounce to the Sub. 

cribers that, in the future ,.olumes, the same principlcs will be strictly adhered to, 
which have obtained for" THE LIßR.\RY " so much favour. It will be the aim of the 
]Itesent Editor to }mt forth such "'orks only as shall tend to develope "ith simplicity 
and integrity the youthful English Churehman's chnracÌl'r; and he is happy in being 
able to state that he has succeeded in retajning the valuable a:,:,istance of several of the 
former Contributors (including the late re:'l'ccted Editor), aud also in s
curing the aid 
of others in all re
pects qualified for such an undertaking. 
The following \\ orls have hecn pnb1isl1ed :- 
I. T&\LE
 of the YILL.\GE CJIILDHEN. fly the Rcv. F. E. PAGET. 
,First Series, including" Tht:' Sin
crs," U The "'J' akt:'," "The Bonfire,"" Beating 
the Bounds," " lIallowmas Eve," "A Sunday "-alk and a 
undayTalb.." St:cond 
Edition. 18mo., with numerous cuts, neatly bound in cloth, 2
. 6d. 
.. tif. For 
chool Reward
, ð:c., the Tales may be had in a packet, sorted, price 2s., or 
4d. each. 
II. 1'IIE II OPE of the KA TZEKOPFS. A l
airy Tale. 11lustrated hv 

cott. ('loth, 2:,. fid. Second Edition. \\ ith a !}reface by the \uthor, the 
Rev. F. E. 1'.\G ET. 
III. lIEXHI de CLEH)IOXT; or, the Hovalists of I.a Yen(1{'e. \ Tale of 
the Frcnch Rc\'olution. By the Rcv. ".ILLIA
I GRESLEY. "ïth cuts, 
cloth, 2s. 
lYe POPUI..\R 'l'.\I.ES from the German, inc1udin
 Spindler's R. SYI.VES- 
TEn's 
IGHT; Hauff's COLD lI..ART, &c. "ïth cuts, from ,Franklin. Cloth, 
Is. 6(1. 
Y. 'l'.\T.ES of th(' YILL.\GE CIlILDHE:\'. By the Hey. F. T
. P.\GET 

econd Series, containing "
lerry \ ndrew," Parts 1. and 11., "The l)uncake 
Bell," "The April "Fool." 
l'cond E(litiou. 'Vith cut:" cloth, 2
. 6d. 
VI. 'I'll E THIl1:\lPIIS of the C]tO
S. TalC's and Sketches of Christian 
Heroism. By the Hev. J. 
l. 1\ E \ LE. Second Edition. Cloth, price 25. 
Cosn:'l:Ts.-The Dream of S. Perpetua. The Legend of S. Dorothea. The Cross of Constantine. 
The Death of Arius. Th.... Siege ot :\!!oibis. The Death of Julian. 
. Martin's Pine. The Sack of 
Fnllchal. The Hattie of Varna. The 
Iart)rs of Yatzu'X iro. The Plague at E)-am. Erick's Gravc. 
The Helmsman of Lake Eric. 
\"11. E.UtL Y 1''lUEXIJSHIP; or, the Twú Catechumens. Cloth, price l
. <.id. 
YlII. TIlE S'VEDISII BHOTIIEHS. Cuts, price l
. 6ù., c1oth. 
IX. TIlE CIL\RCO..\L BUnXEn
. Cloth, price l
. Gd. 
X. LUKE SIL\HP; or, l

oWLEDGF. ',ITIIOt:'T nELlGIO
. A Tale of ::\Ioùer 
Education. By the Rev. F. E. P_\GET. Price 2s. 6d. 
XI. GODFHEY D
\ YENA
T. A Tale of 
C110UI
 LIFE. By the Rev 
"OILLL\)1 E. 11 EYGATE, .:\1._\. 
U We question whether a more healthy, impressive, and earnest work has appeared in that useful 
series. \Ve do not know one which we could more heartily recommeud for t>enior boys. The 
admonitions of Dr. Wilson, the head master of the school-an orthodox Dr. Arnold-and the 
í'xample and counsel of narrow, his most exemplary pupil, cannot: faU to have a ben{'ficial iufluellce 
upon all except the positi\"cly ,"icious, ueba
ed, aull callous."-Engli
h ChuI"chma". 
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[THE JUVENILE ENGLISHMAX'S LIBRARY CONTIXUED.] 
XII. LAYS OF FAITH AXD LOYALTY. By the Yenerable Archdeacon 
CHURTON, l\I.A., Rector of Crayke. Price 2s. 
CONTENTs.-The Little Martyr. Alaric the Goth. Narses. The Caliph and his Physician. 
Saint Edmund of East Anglia. A Story of Saint Ola\'e. The Cid and his Creditors. The Cid and 
Don Martin of Asturia. The Brothers of Norway. Saint Bernard's younger Brother. Walter 
Espec. Hand and Glove. Margaret Bisset. The Eoy of Navarre. The Battle of Varna. Loni 
Strafford. Sampson Horton. Elizabeth Stuart. 
XIII. TRIU)IPHS of the CROSS. Part II. Christian Endurance. By the Rev. 
J. 
I. NEALE, l\1.A. Price 2s. 
CONTENTs.-The Thundering Legion. The Statues of Antioch. The Corn Ship. The Defence 
of Porto Santo. The Loss of the Conception. The EcJipse of Pekin. The .Martyrs of the 
Alpujarras. The Battle of Lepanto. The Tiger of Lahore. The Bridge House. The Sure Wall. 
The Rocks of Minehead. The Park Stream. 
U Mr. Neale has favoured us with a second part of TnE TRIU:\JPHS OF THE CROSS, and a charm. 
ing little volume it is. . . . .. 'Ve do think that the service done to the cause of truth by a 
careful and judicious selection and publication of such stories as the latter ones, eSlJecially, of 
this Series, is very considerable."-Ecclesiustic. 
XIV. AN I
TRODUCTIO
 TO THE STUDY OF )IODER
 GEO- 
GRAPHY. Carefully compiled; including the Latest Discoveries, and a Chapter 
on Ecclesiastical Geography. By the Rev. HENRY HOP'VOOD, 
I. A. 
'Vith a l\lap coloured to show the Christian, Heathen, and :\Iahometan Countries, 
English Possessions, &c. Price 2s. 6d. 
"We are indebted to Mr. HOPWOOD for an 'Introduction to the Study of Modern Geography,' 
which appears to us far superior to any manual of the kind yet in existence."-Ecclesiastic. 
XV. COLTON GREEN. A Tale of the Black Country. By the Rev. 
'VILLIA.:\1: GRESLEY. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTE:VTS.-I. Oakthorpe Parsonage; the Inmates; the Guests. 2. The Young Tourists; a few 
Characteristics. 3. The First Evening; the Village; the Distant Fires. 4. Dudley Castle; some 
account of its History and Peculiar Situation. 5. An Adventure with the Colliers. 6. A New Ac- 
quaintance; a Visit to a Coal-pit. 7. !\Ir. Everard's Opinion of the Colliers. 8. A Catastrophe, 
and its Results. g. Pros and Cons. 10. Mr. Hopkins. II. Mr. Sternhold. 12. The Agent; the 
Architect; the Plan of the Church. 13. How to raise Funds; Mr. Barnaby Batkin ; Church Building 
in ancient days. 14. 'What Style is the new Church to be? 15. One Good Reason for being a Member 
of the Church of England. 16. Good Resolutions tested. 17. A Tempting Offer. lB. Thoughts 
on the Church Service. 19. The Consecration. 20. Conclusion. 
"The able and excellent author displays the closest intimacy with the people and the CIrCUm- 
stances about which he writes."-.'Ilorning Post. 
.. We adnÜre this little volume greatly ourselves. We know it to have been admired by others; 
and we have no fear but that such of our readers as procure it will readily faU in with our 
op'inions.' '- Theologian. 
XVI. A HISTORY OF I
ORTUG.AL from its erection into a separate 
Kingdom to the year 1836. Price 2s. 6d. 
"Everyone who reads it will find himself irresistibly carried on to the end."-Ecclesiastic. 
XVII. POYXI
GS. A Tale of the Revolution. Price 28. 6d. 
" A spirited and stirring Tale of the Revolution."- Ecclesiastic. 
XVIII. THE 
IA
GER OF THE HOL Y NIGHT, with the Tale of the 
PRI
CE SCHREIMUND and the PRI!\"CESS 8CHWEIGSTILLA. From the German 
of GUIDO GORRES. By C. E. H., l\Iorwenstow. Sixteen Illustrations, price 28. 
"This is a nice Christmas Tale, with a good moral. The Introduction is beautifullr written."- 
English Churchman. 
The following are in Preparation, and nearly ready: 
A LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUßIBl;S. By the Editor. 
A HISTORY OF SP AL.
. By the Rev. BEX
ETT G. JOHXS, S. :\Iark.s 
College, Chelsea. 
A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By the Rev. JOSEPH HASI(OLL, B...\. 
A HISTORY OF GEIC\IA.NY. By the Rev. A. J. HO"YELL, 
I.A. 
A HISTORY OF HOLLA
D. By the Rev.- E. Ii. LAXDON, :.\LA. 
A HISTORY OF GREECE. By the Rev. J. 
I. NEALE, :\I.A. 
A HISTORY OF RO)IE. By the Rev. SA:.\IUEL FOX, 
I.A. 
STORIES FRO)! HEATHE
 l\IYTHOLOGY, for the Use of Christian 
Children. 
STORIES FRO)! THE CHRONICLERS, [from FROISSART,] Illustrating 
the History, l\lanners, and Customs of the Times of Edward III. By the Rev. 
HENRY P. DUNSTER, l\1.A. 
TALES OF F AITlI ..\
D PROVIDEKCE. By the Rey. 'Y. B. FLO'YER, B..:\.. 
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.i\.. I1al1(1- TIoo]( of EIlglisll ECéle
iolog
. 
ln dcmy H
mo., price 78. 
.it }1'C\\ '" ord
 to Cllurcll,rar(lcns 
On Churches 8nd Church Ornaulents. :K o. I. Suited to Country Pari
llc
. 
The Fourteenth Edition, rerised. Price 3d., or 21 s. per hundred. 
.it I
c" "ord
 to CIIUrcll\rar(lcIlS 
On Churches and Church Ornam nts. 1'0. II. 
uited to Town or :l\lal1u- 
facturing Parishes. Si.1.lh Edition. Price 3d. 
.1\ I
'e" "r ord
 to CllUrcll- IJuildcrs. 
Third Edition, entirely rewritten. Price 1 s. 
.i\1)PCI1(liX to tllC fOrnlCr ]
(litioll
 of a "Fc'y 
'v ords to Church-Duilders"; containing Lists of :l\lodcls for "
il1do" s, Fonts, 
find Rood-screens. l}rice 6d. 
A Ft\\'" "r ord" to J}ari:"lIl ClcrI\:-; all(l Scxton
. 
Designed for Country l}arishes. \ Companion to the" Few 'Yorùs to Church- 
wardens." Second Edition. Price 2d. 
-"\. l"c,," "r ord
 to Chllrell"par(lcIlS ; 
Abridged from the T\\"o TrL\ct8 ðO named. Third 'eli/ion. On a 
heet, for 
di:stribution, or su
pen
iol1 in Ye:stry-Rooms. 
.i\{lyiCC to "T Orl
lnPll Cllll>loYC(l ill Rt\storÏIlg a 
Church. l\.eu' Edit. On 8 sheet, for distribution, or suspension in Vestry-Room:s. 
.1\(1 vicc to "r orl
lllcn cmployc(l ill lluildillP; a 
Church. N 'di. On a 6heet, for distribution, or suspension in Yestry-Rooms. 
CllUrcIl EIllargenlcllt all(l CI1Urcll .ltrrangenléllt. 
})rice 6d. 
TIle IIi
torY an(l Statistic](
 of l)ne
. 
FOI rth Editio
, corrected, with, ery many aùditions. 25. 6d. 
1\ SllPIJICl11Cl1t to tIle }'ir
t aIlll SCeOll(l E(lition
 
of" The II i:story of Pues," containing the additional mattl'r inserted in the Third 
Edition. Price Is. 
rr"rCllty-four Reason
 for gettin
 rill uf (111lU'cll 
Pues. J.Yint h ;tlitioll. Price I d. each, or 5s. l)cr 100. 
.1\11 ...\.rgunlcnt for tIlc Grcc]\-. Origin all(l 
Icallillg 
of the 'tonogram I H S. Price Is. öd. 
011 tI10 IIi
tor' of Cllri,tian ..L\ltar
. 
.A Paper read be for: the Cambridge Camden Society, ]S'ov. 28, 1844. Price 6d. 
Second Edition. 
Cllllrch 
ChClllC::' ; 
Or .Forms for the classified description of a Church. ].1111 Edition. Fùlio: for 
rough copies, 6d. per score to "I embers ; Is. pCI" 
core to Non-::\lembcrs.-.Jto: 
for tr
Ul:scril'tioH, 1s. l,cr 
core to )Ieruùers ; 2
. OJ. )ler score to r\ou-l\lembus. 
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TIlc Oriclltator. 
A Simple Contrivance for ascertaining the Orientation of Churches. In a case, 
with Directions for use and Catalogue of Saints' Days. Price 2t5. 
l'Ile Report of the Society for 1846 ; 
Together with a List of the Members, Laws, &c., of the Society. Price Is. 
(This exhibits a general view of the constitution, objects, and operations of 
the Society.) 
[Copies of the Reports for 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843, and 1844, ma:l still be had.] 
'fIle TrallsactiollS of the Canlbridgc Canlclell Society. 
Part I. A Selection from the Papers read before the Society at the Meetings 
1840-41. Royal4to. Price 5s. 6d. 


No. 
1. On S. Peter's Church, Cambridge. 
2. On Chantry Altars. 
3. On the Crypts of London, Part I. 
4. On the Crypts of London, Part 2. 
5. On the restoration of S. Nicolas, Old 
Shoreham, Sussex. 
6. On S. Apolline's Chapel, Guernsey. 


CONTENTS. 
No. 
7. On an expedition to Little Gidding, 
Hunts. 
8. On the Tower of S. Benedict's Church, 
Cambridge. 
9. On the Church of S. Michael the 
Archangel, Guernsey. 


The TrallsactiollS of the Caulbridge Canldell Societ)
. 
Part II. A Selection from the Papers read before the Society at the l\Ieetings 
] 841-42. Royal 4to. Plates. 6s. 


No. 
10. On the Ecclesiology of Argyllshire, 
No. I. (Introductory). 
II. On the Ecclesiology of Argyllshire, 
No.2. (Parochial CJUlpels). 


CONTE:.I'TS. 
No. 
12. On the Ecc1esiology of Argyllshire, 
No.3. (Cathedral Churches). 
13. On Foliated Wooden Roofs. 
14. On the Original Cappings of Norman 
Towers. 


\ 


TIle TrallsactiollS oftllc Canlbri(lgc Call1clell Society. 
Part III. A Selection from the Papers read at the Ordinary :Meetings in 1843-45. 
Royal4to. Price 7s. 6d. 


No. 
15. On the Church of S. Mary, Astbury, 
Cheshire. 
16. On the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 
Argyllshire, NO.4. (Rdigious 
Houses). 
17. On the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 
Argyllshire, No.5. (Stone Ü.osxes). 
18. On the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 
Argyllshire, No. 6. (S
pulchral 
1Ilonuments). 
19. On Vaulting. 


CONTENTS. 


No. 
20. On the adaptation of Pointed Archi- 
tecture to Tropical Climates. 
21. On the Ecclesiology of Madeira. 
22. On the Study of Gothic Mouldings. 
23. On the Church of S. Mary the Virgin, 
commonly called Great S. Mary's, 
Cambridge. 
24. Documents from the Parish Register 
of Steeple Asnton, Wilts. 
25. The Co[]secrations of S. Sampson, S. 
Philip, and S. Saviour, Guernsey. 


Notices allcl Illllstratiolls of the CIlurc}les of 
Cambridgesbire and the Isle of Ely. Nos. I. fo JTIL, containing Accounts of the 
Churches of S. Andrew, Cherry-Hinton; 
S. l\Iary and Michael, Trumpington ; 
S. Andrew, Riston; S. :!\Iary, Harleton; All Saints, Haslingfield ;-with Litho- 
graphic Views, Ground Plans, numerous \Y oodcuts, and Ecclesiological and 
Antiquarian Descriptions.-Price 3s. 6d. each l'umber, with Plates on tinted 
paper, and a rubricated margin; 2s. 6d. plain. 
'V orking Dra,villgs of the l\IiclcUe-Poilltecl Cllallcel 
of All Saints, Hawton, Nottinghamshire. Engraved in Outline by l\Ir. J. LE 
KEUX, Sen. Atlas folio, .t'l. 58. (To .J[embers, .t'l. Is.) 
'fhis work contains Plans, Sections, and Elevations of one of the finest specimens of Parochial 
Pointed Architecture in the kingdom. 
.L'\. Lithogral)Il of the FOl1t allcl Coyer ill the CIlllrch 
of S. Edward the Confessor, Cambridg-e, (as restored by the Cambridge Camden 
Society.) Is.6d. plain j India pa})er, 2s. 
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Ellustratton
 of illo1ttUncutaI 33ras5ts. 


\Vith accompanying historical descriptions. anll many Architectural Lithographs. 
Complete in 6 parts. 
.... A new a d much improud Edition of Yo. I. has been published. 

.o. IT. 5...'. lJ la ill ; bulin-paper Proofi', 7s. 6d. 
1\:08. 1., Ill., IV., V., and 11., 88. plain; ltulia-pa]Jer Proofs, 10s. Gel. 


CO:\rTE:\rTS OF "0. I. 
DR. "ALTKR IIE\VKB, l'iastcr of Trinity Hall)-frmll Trinity Helll Clmpel, Cumb,.idgt!. 
JhslloP GOODRlclI-þ.om th,. C(ltl,,'clrnl Cllw.c.\ of Ely. 
IhsllOP Pr:R....GLOVK. \Suffrng-an of lIull)-frolll S. Julin, Tidt'su.'cll. 
ARCIIBISUOP HARS
ETT, (of York)-frum S. .lttlry, ChÍ::fwcll. 


NO. H. 
I,Any HAI.SIIA'I-from S. G
org
, JV
st Gr;llsfe"d. 
A MKRCIIA:\rT OF TIIB STAPU:. A'olU A K1\.IGIIT-from S. .11"rg, Stam/on. 
A PRIKsT-from S. .Uary, Nurth .11irnllls. 
SIR RUGt.R DE 1'RU)IPI:o.JGTO!\l-from S8. JI"rg alld .1Jicl.ael, Trurnpingtoll. 


'" O. IH. 
DR. JOIIS BLom, FoLI., (Prietit)-frMn 110ly Trinit.'l. B(l/If/wm. 
BISHOP BOOTH. (of Exetcl)-frll.' S. .UII.J"Y, Rast J1ursl
.'I. 
HI R PK nm LKGII, (Knight and Pråcst)-from 8. Ulfwuld, JV;,,'vick. 
CUIKF Jr:SflCK SIR TIIO
IA!I; lTk>;WYK-from SS. P
tt'r and P'l.ltl, Utloenham. 


:\0.1\. 
DR. IIAUFoRD-Chr;st CoU"Rt! Ch"pf'l, Cumhrid1(e. 
JOIl'ol TA'U:. ESQt'IRK, AVD illS L-\D\-
.Jlel.l.g,Fuirfurd. 
PRIOR l'iKI.OJ',;'II-S. 
lI"rg, Coufu/d. 
SIR \VUIU;W LllTTRKLI.-.s. Andrew, lrnl""n. 


J',;'O. v. 
THO
fA
 UE CREWB, E..,Q.. AS'O LADY-f,'om S. Uii!Jurgu, JJ'i.cfurd. 
LURn Bt>: u.'lnsT-frnl11 S. .1Iflry, n,rmhoe. 
TIIS CnUVTKSS OF OXFORu-fl"om S. /ll(lr.1l, JVi,."nlwe. 
llRITKLLUS AVENEL, (Pricst)-frum 8.1Il1I.rgaret, BlUted. 


"0. "1. 
(Complcting' the scries, with Title-pa
e and General Index.) 
JOliN OK GROFlit R"T, (Prie
t}-f,."m s. ltl"rKaret. J/urlfenwnden. 

IR Jetlls I'll: 1'URTII\HJUK. 'Circa 13:.!1I)-frum 
.
. 1I1"rg "nd Sezhurga, 1[;,.ster, Ide IIf SI,eppy. 
""ILl I-HI UK I.on'll SGTO:V, \Justice of the Common Pleas. 1419) - fru1n S. Peter, (;,mb!l. 
JOUN M.APLKTO", (Priest, 1-I32)-f r o1n S. lIlarg, Broadwater. 


'l'hc Chlll"ch of tIle IIuly 
opulcllrc. 

ome Account of the Church and its Restoration, with an audited Statement of the 
Treasurer's _\ecount. Price 6d. 


'1110 Il1tcrior of S. SCl)ulc]lro'
, C:unhridgo: 
Taken immediately after its Restoration. .\ Tinted Lithograph. Price Is. 
..c\11 Exterior 'ie" of the 

nllO (as re
tol"e(l by tIlC 
Cambridge Camden Society.) India IJaper, 2s. Gd. 
Stall
 tlll(l Screell "york in S. )!ar,r'ð, Lallca
ter. 
A Tinted Lithograph. Price 1 s. .. 
A Fc\\r "T ord
 to 11ellriDger
. 
On a sheet, for suspension, in Belfries. 


Eustrtuntnta <Brrlcsíastíra. 


Editeù hy the Cambridge Camdcn Socicty. 
1\. series of 'Vorking Designs for the Furniture, Fittings, and Dccorations of Churches 
and their Precincts. In 12 Parts, price 1s. 6d. each, or I Vol. bound, 1.. I. lJ s. tid. 


LOXDUX: J. .\I.bTERS, PRIS'TER, ALDEItSGATE STREI
T. 
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